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All prayer that is in faith includes the leaving it to 
Ged to give or to withhold the thing desired, as he 
sees to be best. And the more a child of God knows 
of -his own liability to be mistaken in his thought of 
what is for his good, the readier he is to leave the de- 
cision, in every case, trustfully with God. Both rea- 
son and faith combine to convince the Christian 
believer that his prayers should always have in them 
the substance of the quaint prayer of old Thomas 
Fuller: “Lord, grant me one suit, which is this: 
Deny me all suits which are bad for me. . . . Rather 
let me fast thian have quails given with intent that I 
should be choked in eating them.” 


_ You can sometimes exhaust at a glance the mean- 
ing of a faee as it looks out from the canvas of the 
painter; it is seldom that you can fathom so quickly 
all that is implied in the mobile features of a living 
man. The painter takes a single aspect, perhaps, of 
his sitter’s countenance, and fixes that upon the can- 
vas; a dozen phases of character may be partly 
revealed on a living face in as many minutes. Be 
wary of coming to a final judgment regarding men. 
You ought to be sure that you have lifted the veil, 
which rests more or less upon every face, and have 





seen every aspect of the’ ¢haracter in its true propor- 
tion, ere you decide that you know the man, in any 
complete or final sense. 


In the last issue, it matters little what a man loses 
so long as he does not lose his faith. Lands, goods, 
money, may fall away from him, and the effect be 
simply to strip him for more effective work in the 
battle of life. Even those to whom he is dearest may 
have to depart from his side, and the stricken heart 
may yet perform a man’s part among men. But 
when faith is gone, everything is gone. The soul 
without faith isa paralyzed soul, with no hope for 
this life, and none for the next. Whatever one can 
afford to be careless about, he cannot afford to be 
careless about his personal relationship to Jesus 
Christ. “If I lose thee, I am lost,’ was the old 
lighthouse motto of the Spanish mariners. “If I lose 
thee, I am lost,” may be said by us in a far truer 
sense of the Lord Jesus. 


One of the most important “secondary means of 
grace” in a church or Sunday-school is the sexton. 
Until we think about it, we are not aware how he 
casts his shadow or throws brightness over everything. 
He can, in time, defeat the finest eloquence of the 
preacher, or the best teachings of the teacher; or, on 
the other hand, he can greatly add to the power of 
either. All he has to do is to keep the windows closed 
and make bad ventilation, or inopportunely to open 
the windows and make the room too cold, and his 
baneful work is done. In planning for active spiritual 
work, the sexton must never be left out of the calcu- 
lation. Even poor music will do less harm than poor 
air. Fine singing is scarcely more inspiriting than 
good ventilation. Somebody might well write a cate- 
chism or a handbook for sextons; we might, indeed, 
have normal classes for sextons; and preachers might 
even preach sermons on the responsibilities of sextons. 
If aspirants for the sexton’s position only stopped to 
consider what grave duties it involves, how much in 
every religious service depends on the proper dis- 
charge of the functions of this official, and how disas- 
trous and far reaching may be the consequence of 
carelessness or ignorance, they might hesitate before 
rashly seeking to take upon themselves such burdens 
of responsibility. Will not some of our theological 
seminaries, or the Chautauqua University, or some 
scientific institution, or at least some of the summer 
assemblies, establish a chair for the training of sextons ? 


A man who is Christ’s, and who has Christ’s work 
to do, would do better to devote himself to that work 
of Christ which he has to do, than to worry over his 
lack of fitness for that work, or even than te agonize 
after a fuller fitness for its prosecution. It requires 
no self-examination to convince an intelligent disciple 
of Christ that he is imperfect, and that he is full of 
faults. And when that fact is fairly before his mind, 
if he waits to attain to perfectness before beginning to 
work for Christ, he will wait indefinitely. If, how- 


ever, simply recognizing the truth that Christ can use 
even such a person as he is, a disciple of Christ will 
give himself to be used accordingly, he will best honor 
Him who chooses the weak things of the world, and 
the base things of the world, and the things that are 
despised, yea, and the things that are not, for the 





compassing of the mightiest results, in order that no 
flesh shall glory before God. Personal prayer for 
personal gifts and personal graces is sometimes a mis- 
use of time on the part of those who ought to forget 
themselves in their absorbed devotedness in the work 
to which they have been set of God, and whose pray- 
ers ought to be rather for guidance and strength in 
the use of the graces they have, than for a larger 
supply of graces. And an undue emphasis of one’s 
personal unworthiness as an instrument in God’s hand 
may be result of too much thought of one’s self, and 
too little thought of God’s ability to do everything he 
chooses to do with even such an instrument as this, 
“Then said I, Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak : 
for ama child. But the Lord said unto me, Say 
not, I am a child: for to whomsoever I shall send thee 
thou shalt go, and whatsoever I shall command thee 
thou shalt speak.” As it was thus in the case of Jere- 
miah, so it may be with every child of God who is 
called to a work for God. 





THE MYSTERY OF GOD’S LEADING. 


We are all prone to form theories of our own as 
to the way in which God should lead those who com- 
mit their paths to him. Those who are led of God, 
we are sometimes apt to think, will be led in plain 
paths, where they will meet with none of the mis- 
chances or disasters which haunt the ways of ordinary 
men ; they will go on from grace to grace, from glory 
to glory, from light to light, in quiet, progressive paths 
which end in the full sunlight of a perfected peace. 

But when we turn to the Bible biographies of men 
who were led of God, we do not find in them that 
confirmation of our theories which we should expect. 
So far as the tangled mesh of outward circumstance 
goes, the lives of these men seem to be very much like 
the lives of the rest of us. Abraham left his ancestral 
home in the far East, and was thenceforth a pilgrim 
and astranger in the earth,—now sojourning in Egypt, 
now tarrying in the desert, now pitching his tent be- 
neath the walls of the wicked cities of Canaan. What 
was this but the life of an ordinary Bed’wy shaykh, 
and where was the special gain of God’s guidance? 
And when God brought the children of Abraham 
from the land of possession, what special gain appears 
as the fruit of his leading? The land of their desire 
was but a few days’ distant ; surely, with God at their 
head in the visible sign of smoke and flame, the armies 
of Israel would march triumphantly into that land 
flowing with milk and honey—surely the heathen 
would flee before them, and the tabernacle of God 
would be set at once in the place of his choosing. But 
instead of this triumphant entry what do we find? 
The Israelites were led out into the wilderness to bear 
the pain of travel and thirst, to find brackish wells 
which their souls loathed, to remember by contrast 
the delights of Egypt, to bear the shock of Bed’wy 
warfare, to tarry in the wilderness for forty years in 
sight of the land of promise, and to leave their bones 
at last upon the desert. Even Moses, the man of God, 
was brought to the gate of the promised heritage only 
to take a last longing look at the land which he might 
not enter, Was it not this same Moses, God led and 
God inspired, who summed up his own life and the 
life of his people, under God’s providence and guid- 
ing, in the prayer : “ Make us glad according to the 
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days wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years 
wherein we have seen evil” ? 

In the New Testament, too, we are confronted with 
the same apparent lack of a distinguishing mark in 
the outward lives of those who were led of God. No 
merely human character in the New Testament was 
more notably led of God than Paul. And whither 
did that leading carry him? To overmastering labors 
among Jews and Gentiles, to lonely vigils in the 
desert, to Jewish persecutions, to Gentile prisons, to 
wounds and stripes, to perils from faithlessness and 
treachery, to aimless drifting at the mercy of wind 
and wave on the Adriatic Sea, and to the headsman’s 
block at Rome. Perhaps Paul, without God’s help, 
could have led himself in quieter paths and to a less 
shameful end than these. Perhaps we, too, without 
any help of God, could find more pleasant ways to 
journey in than those which we are likely to find if 
we give ourselves up to God’s guidance. 

But what, then, means that reiterated demand of 
Scripture that we should commit ourselves to the guid- 
ance of Jehovah? “Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass. And 
he shall make thy righteousness to go forth as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noonday. Rest in 
the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” WHat is it 
that God promises to bring to pass? Is it loneliness, 
disappointment, unceasing struggle, disaster, death? 
Are these the things for which we are to rest in him, 
and to wait patiently for him? 

These questionings can only be answered by remem- 
bering that the goal to which God is bringing us is 
not always the goal for which our natural selves would 
aim. If God’s object in leading Abraham was only 
to give him a comfortable homestead in a new coun- 
try, then we must concede that God’s leading of 
Abraham was a failure. He sojourned “in the land 
of promise, as in a land not his own, dwelling in tents 
with Isaac and Jacob.” But Abraham was being 
divinely led to a higher goal. “He looked for the 
city which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” That city he won, and he knew 
that God’s leading was no failure. And so with thou- 
sands more like faithful Abraham. Tried by merely 
earthly standards, God led them into places of toil, 
of disaster, of shame, of death ; but seen in the light of 
that higher good to which God was leading them, their 
lives go straight to the goal, as the arrow goes straight 
to the mark. 

It is important for us to recognize that God’s way 
of leading his people is the same now as then. We 
are prone to be blind to the evidences of God’s lead- 
ing in our own lives; we are apt to become distrust- 
ful, to give way to doubt, and even to despair. We 
would be less prone to do so, if we clearly recognized 
that the very things which most distress and most 
perplex us are often the most significant marks of 
God’s leading in our lives. We see that it often was 
so in the lives of the heroes of the Bible; but we are 
chary of admitting that it may be so in our own lives. 
We fail to see that we are working out in our own 
lives the same problems which the men and women 
of the Bible worked out in theirs, that we are fight- 
ing the same battle as they fought; and with the same 
weapons, ; 

“ Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod.” 


We miss much encouragement when we fail to recog- 
nize this unity of plan in God’s dealing with his chil- 
dren, when we refuse to recognize the parallelism 
between God’s leading in our own lives and his leading 
in the lives which are recorded for our instruction. 
Amid all peril and amid all pain these trusted, and 
they were not confounded. That in itself should be 
a constant help to us so to trust and so to endure until 
the divine goal is reached. 

God’s ways of leading those who trust in him do 
not always seem the same as regards the outward cir- 
cumstance. There are apparently favored ones who 
seem to have to face less of the harsher side of life 
than others, and who seem always to bask in the light 
of divine favor, Some one has called these “the 





courtiers ot the court of heaven;” another has called 
them “ God's spoiled children.” Even in the case of 
such. it Would be presumptuous to assert any greater 
freedom from the chastenings of God than is the lot 
of others apparently less favored. There is a differ- 
ence in people, and all natures are not alike sensitive. 
The sting of a fly may be as painful to one man as the 
cut of a whip to his less sensitive neighbor. And the 
wounds which throb most painfully in the soul are not 
those which can be seen by the natural eye. 

It is reported of a lawyer recently deceased 
(whether the report is true or false matters little in 
this connection) that when he had proposed that the 
city in which he lived should undertake a certain 
artistic enterprise, he was met by the question whether 
the enterprise would pay. His answer was: “I wish 
the city to reach the proud eminence of doing some- 
thing that will not pay.” It is to be wished that the 
average Christian should attain to the proud eminence 
of recognizing that pain, sickness, adversity, disaster, 
are often to be preferred to ease, health, prosperity, 
assured success; and that God’s favor is to be meas- 
ured neither by the abundance of a man’s goods nor 
by the soundness of his muscles. God’s way often 
leads into the midst-of what man rashly calls disas- 
ter; because God’s way leads man to a goal which 
man himself would be slow to choose. 

This it is which gives their special point to the 
Bible precepts regarding our duty to trust ourselves 
to God’s guidance. Trust, rest, wait patiently; for 
there will be need of trust and rest and patient wait- 
ing. God’s way will often be a mystery; it is in the 
sea, in the deep waters, past finding out. We must 
learn to be content to suffer, to fail, to lose all that 
makes earthly life worth living, if it so be that God’s 
way leads through these. And we must learn also 
that the most fatal earthly disaster may be but the 
outward texture of circumstance for the highest 
heavenly success. 

“ They only the victory win 
Who have fought the good fight and have vanquished 
the demon that tempts us within ; 
Who have held to their faith, unseduced by the prize 
that the world holds on high ; 
Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight— 
if need be, to die.” 


“Speak, History, who are life’s victors? Unroll thy 
long annals and say— 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, who 
won the success of a day? 

The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Ther- 
mopyle’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Socrates? 
Pilate, or Christ?” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


When we said that, in a peculiar sense, “the superin- 
tendent is the Sunday-school,” we did not mean that no 
other department of the Sunday-school is worth looking 
after. Yet our readers seem to be so interested in the 
question of the superintendent’s part in the Sunday- 
school exercises, that they are inclined to fill our pages 
with letters for and against the talking superintendent. 
If we were to give a place to all the letters which come 
to us on this subject, we should be compelled to crowd 
out every other topic of discussion. As it is, we find 
space this week for a few more communications on this 
point, and then we must leave it in order to give due 
prominence to other phases of Sunday-school method 
and management. To begin with, there comes a warm 
word in favor of warm words, from a veteran worker, 
who writes from Michigan to say: 

I have read The Sunday School Times quite a long time, and 
have been much instructed by your teachings; but I cannot en- 
dorse your theory about superintendents not talking to the 
school at the close. I think your Connecticut superintendent is 
correct; I think a few impressive remarks by the superinten- 
dent, drawn from the lesson, are very important and useful. I 
have been more or less in Sunday-school work for fifty years, in 
Vermont, Western New York, and Michigan, and the best 
superintendents that I ever knew were in the habit of closing 
with a few pungent appeals to the scholars to be Christians. 


A similar view is expressed by a worker in Iowa: 


Possibly no question in Notes on Open Letters has awakened | 


greater interest than the work of the superintendent in his re- 





and instructions how to live. He took an active interest in 
religious work very early in life; when he was twelve years 
old “ he was in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both @earing them and asking them questions,” Jesus said to 
his disciples; “Go ye into all the world, and préach the gospel 
to every creature.”” This command is binding upon each one of 
his followers to-day. . ... God gives the superintendent a ‘most 
wonderful field for effort; he should clinch the nails which the 
teachers drive, co-operate with the pastor, and help secure the 
conversion of the children and the highest development of 
character. He ought to acquaint. himself with the several 
methods of instruction; the interrogatory is usually the best to 
get answers from the scholars. Let your questions be lear, 
your work brief and strong. From one to three truths can be 
brought out in each lesson, occupying from three to five minutes. 


On the other hand, from Northern New York there 
comes this expression of opinion: 


The writer, in the light of twenty years’ experience as teacher 
and superintendent, wishes to express his hearty concurrence 
with your views as to the duties of the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. The Sunday-school teacher’s privilege and right to 
have the last words with his class are inviolable. I always. en- 
deavor to have my class earnestly attentive to the lesson as it 
bears on them individually and personally ; and no one has the 
right to obtrude himself upon their attention at this time, not 
even the superintendent who feels it his duty ‘‘to make up de- 
ficiencies.” The way to remedy deficiencies is to “nip them in 
the bud” by working with the teacher. On the whole, other 
things being equal, I am in favor of a mute superintendent. 
But if the stress of keeping silence is likely to result fatally, I 
would favor saving the superintendent yet “so as by fire” “ as 
it were,” in a one-minute speech. 


Of the immediate, and of the probable, effect of this 
discussion in certain portions of New Jersey, it is said: 


That man at the wheel is provoking wide comment in our 
local Sunday-school circles. Superintendents who are in the 
habit of previewing and reviewing away so much of the lesson 
time feel keenly the gentle remonstrance of the earnest-looking 
helmsman. It is a rebuke that has come to them none too soon, 
Some take it in the proper kindly spirit, others think it a per- 
sonal affront. That The Sunday School Times’s strictures upon 
talking leaders will have a salutary influence goes without the 
saying. I have been a teacher for many years, and it is my 
experience that the less talk and the more teaching the better 
for all concerned. Then those annoying interruptions by super- 
intendent, librarian, collector, or perhaps by one who feels-the 
lesson hour to be the time for distributing tracts or papers about 
the school-room,—these hindrances are more obstructive than 
long talks from the desk. I hope you may try conclusions with 
them, and score another success in Sunday-school progress. I 
am sure teachers will rise up and bless you for so great a bene- 
fit. Again, when the man’s “trick” at the wheel is over for 
the time being, will you not speak to him about changing the 
opening and closing programme? There are schools that have 
been grinding out the same hymns, set to the same tunes, for years 
and years. There will be no change, either, unless another 
bright worker can use his pencil in breaking up these monoto- 
nous methods. 


A skilled educationalist in Nova Scotia gives his 
opinion cautiously, after this sort : 


I have for the past twenty years been superintendent in a 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, and for -the past eight or nine 
years have been a subscriber and close reader of The Sunday 
School Times. I have been much interested in the Open Letter 
discussions on the talking and mute superintendent question. 
I cannot help thinking that the middle extreme is nearest the 
right position. 

From Wisconsin we have this suggestion of desirable 
ways of working, in order to meet the obvious difficulties 
of the case: 


In the Notes on Open Letters, a correspondent uses this preg- 
nant sentence, “The lesson-points should stick.” That is it 
exactly. But who is to do the sticking, and how? are the 
questions. After a long experience in Sunday-school work, let 
me suggest that there are several persons and several methods 
necessary to do this work well, and each-school can answer for 
itself if it has not let some of the ordinary methods, and some 
of the persons employed, become se dull as not to have much 
point to them. First, the opening prayer should have some 
“ pointed ” allusion to the lesson and to its application to the 
wants of the school. Second, the singing should bear directly 
on the points of the lesson. Third, the leader of the teachers’- 
meeting should have so stuck fast the points of the lesson, in 
that meeting, on the minds and hearts of the teachers, that they 
will remain bright and sharp till they come before their class. 
And, fourth and lastly, if a little chalk-talk or other talk in 
small quantities will fasten the truths “as nails fastened by the 
master of assemblies,” so that each shall do his appropriate 
work, aot infringing on the duties or province of the other, it 
would seem that this work would be well done, and to the sat- 
isfaction of all. 

An Illinois observer also suggests a pattern for others, 
in his story of a model superintendent in his part of the 
country : 

The superintendent of the Sunday-school in the church with 
which I am connected is a modest young man who is not a 
talker. He couldn’t talk much if he tried to. He not only 
does not talk to the school himself, but seldom invites any one 


view of the lesson. The Saviour came to give us an example | else to. He leaves the classes, so far as instruction goes, entirely 
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with the teachers. He seldom offers prayer himself in the 
exercises of the school, usually calling upon a teacher or a 
visitor, after first privately notifying him of his intention. He 
is not a singer, yet singing is an important feature of the exer- 
cises, and there are few schools where better singing is to be 
found. The church is an important one, and there are several 
bright men in it who could be superintendent, yet each year 
the pastor and session and teachers choose this modest young 
man, who neither talks nor sings. All the children in the 
community who should be in the school are in it. There is 
rarely a communion season without accessions to the church 
from the school. The contributions of the school are unusually 
large. They are distributed under the direction of the super- 
intendent and a special committee. The scholars are kept fully 
advised what is done with their money. The expenses of the 
school are paid by the church trustees. There is seldom a class 
without a teacher, or a teacher without a class. It is under- 
stood that a teacher’s duty implies looking after his class, and 
a complete study of the lesson; and that, when he expects to be 
absent, the superintendent must be informed of it before Sunday. 
It goes without saying that the pastor and superintendent are 
in perfect accord. The record of this school shows that in one 
school, at least, a working superintendent is considered better 
than a talking one. This superintendent may not be entitled 
to all the credit for the success of this school ; but he is recog- 
nized as an important factor in it, though he never tries to “ fill 
a gap,” or “gather up the thread,” or “enforce a truth,” by 
talking to the school. 

And finally a Pennsylvania, “teacher and parent” 
makes such a plea for work in the desk in view of a 
lack of good work in the classes, as suggests the neces- 
sity of our re-stating the position of The Sunday School 
Times on this entire question, as we close, for the present, 
the discussion of it in our columns. This writer says: 

I have read with much interest the yarious views expressed 
in your columns, of late, on the “ talking superintendent” and 
the advantages of silence, yet I wish to suggest that, in some 
cases, there seems to be need of a teacher in the desk. Not 
infrequently teachers are incompetent. Lessons that should 
crowd the time allotted to them with valuable instruction are 
disposed of, with little if any benefit to the scholar, in ten or fif- 
teen minutes, and the balance of the time is spent in discursive 
talk. These things ought not to be, but, nevertheless, they are. 
Now I submit, that, in many schools, the only chance the 
scholars have to obtain instruction or gain benefit from the 
lesson, is in a five minutes’ talk from the desk ; or, perhaps bet- 
ter than this, a well-conducted review by the superintendent. 
I have been a teacher for many years, never yet a superinten- 
dent; have known the evil of too much talk, but have been 
saddened to hear from many different sources the same com- 
plaint as to the lack of teaching in the class, and, rather thang 
have none, would gladly take a little from the desk. 


It should be borne in mind that the peculiar advan- 
tage of a Sunday-school is the opportunity it gives to 
teachers for personal conversation with, and personal 
instruction of, their scholars, Not in pulpit-preaching, 
nor in desk-talking, can this advantage of the Sunday- 
school be secured. In order to teachers doing this work 
well, the best persons available must be selected for the 
purpose, and then they must be trained to a high com- 
mon standard. A superintendent ought to feel the 
responsibility of getting teachers and of training teach- 
ers. That work is a great deal better work than trying 
to fill the place of teachers—without the advantage of a 
face-to-face conference with the scholars individually. 
And a superintendent who is fitted for his work can train 
his teachers to do their work for themselves far better 
than he can do it for them. If he finds them lacking in 
their sphere, his best efforts to do their work for them 
are misdirected efforts. Their work is not his work. His 
work is to fit them for their work. If he cannot do this 
work which is his own, he is not likely to be a success 
when he tries to do the work which belongs to some one 
else. But in addition to all the individual work of the 
teachers in their classes, there is a common work to be 
done by the school as a whole, in its general exercises as 
directed by the superintendent. Unless, indeed, the 
superintendent gives unity to the school as a whole by 
his work in the desk, the school lacks unity and is merély 
a collection of separate classes, without any distinctive 
school-character, or school-power. Hence the superin- 
tendent can unify and impress the school by his guiding 
of teachers and scholars in Bible-reading, in singing, and 
in prayer. Moreover, he can direct both the study and 
the teaching of the lesson for the day by a single ques- 
tion, or by two or three or more questions, put by him 
to the school as a whole, just before the lessons are taken 
up, for answer at the close of the school. In this way 
he can set the most sluggish teachers at thorough work 
with their scholars in finding answers to those questions. 
And this is only one of many ways of promoting united 
ctudy. Again, he can gather up the main teachings of 
the lesson from the school itself by half a dozen wisely 
directed questions to the school, and so can both test and 
clinch the instructions of the hour. Asa rule, a super- 
intendent can get better points from the school than he 


could give to the school, if he questions wisely; and a 
good point brought out from the school is worth more to 
the school than a dozen original points made from the 
desk to the school. Let a superintendent, for example, 
ask half a dozen teachers in succession, at the close of 
the lesson-hour, to tell him what special point they have 
emphasized, or what practical truth they have applied, 
in their class-teaching. Different teachers may be called 
upon (with previous notice to themselves) Sunday by 
Sunday. let the superintendent write out these teach- 
ings in their order on the blackboard, before all the school, 
as they are stated to him by the teachers, and have them 
read from the blackboard by the school collectively. 
Then let him write down one truth from the lesson which 
he deems more important than them all, or which he 
thinks includes them all, and have that also read aloud 
by the school. That would be one way of teaching from 
the desk; and there are many other ways equally effec- 
tive; but talking to a school is not teaching, nor.is it a 
good substitute for teaching, although it is easier and 
more tempting to the superintendent. ‘In fact, it re- 
quires more ability, and a great deal more of careful 
preparation, to ask five questions wisely, than to make 
a good address of five minutes, or of twenty; and here 
is one reason why speech-making in the desk is so much 
more common than good questioning. An address by 
the superintendent on a special occasion may be very 
well in its way; but an address as a uniform part of the 
regular exercises of a Sunday-school, whether it be an 
appeal to the undecided, or a review of the lesson as a 
whole, is not a legitimate portion of a superintendent’s 
work, and is more likely to be harmful than helpful in 
the prosecution of the superintendent’s true mission, 








OURS. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


How blesséd ’mid earth’s crosses, 
Its many cates and losses, 

To have one faithful friendship 
Which time nor absence changes, 
Nor even sin estranges! 


How soothing, ’mid earth’s vexings, 
And often sad perplexings, 
To know a Calm above us, 
With help for our decidings, 
With tenderness for chidings! 


How precious when forsaken, 
Wounded, or sorely shaken, 
To feel a true heart’s loving! 
All these and more to ease us 
We find in our Lord Jesus. 





BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


From Malachi to John the Baptist the voice of inspira- 
tion was hushed in Israel. For more than four hundred 
years Jehovah no longer declared his oracles to his peo- 
ple through the mouth of the prophet and the psalmist. 
The hypothesis of the composition of the book of Daniel 
in the terrible days of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 
B. C.), and of Maccabean psalms of the same and a some- 
what later date, is a mere hypothesis, and nothing more ; 
while evangelical scholarship and confession from the 
days of the Reformation unite in declaring the so-called 
Apocrypha, found in the Septuagint and accepted by the 
Latin and the Greek churches as canonical, as devoid of 
that inspiration which makes the genuine books of the 
Old Testament the revelation from God for the conduct 
of his kingdom among men. 

Malachi, then, the last prophet, was also the last of 
those men under the old covenant who “spake from God, 
being moved by the Holy Spirit” (2 Pet. 1: 21); and it was 
more than forty decades before this prophetic spirit again 
appeared in the Voice in the wilderness. The records 
of inspiration which had been laid down in the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa, together with the lessons 
of Israel’s history, were, in the providence of God, suf- 
ficient to educate and prepare the people for that full- 
ness of time when the fulfillment of all prophecy and of 
all of God’s dealings with his own peculiar people should 
appear in the Son of David, the Branch, the Messiah, 
the suffering servant of the Lord (Isa. 53). The politico- 
religious economy in Israel in the form of a theocratic 
government of the chosen people, through the revelation 
and the servants of Jehovah, had reached that stage of 
development which could soon introduce the great day 
of peace, Step by step the plans of God for the redemp- 





tion and restoration of man through a kingdom of grace 








and faith under the covenant relation, first between the 
family of Abraham with Jehovah, and then between the 
nation of Abraham with the Lord who delivered them 
from the bondage of Egypt, had been unfolded with 
increasing clearness of outline in the centuries of Israel’s 
history; and the time was fast approaching when the 
end of the law (Rom. 10 : 4), the object of prophetic pre- 
diction (Acts 3: 21; Rom. 1: 2; 16: 26; 1 Pet. 1: 10), 
and the hope and consolation of the psalmists (Matt. 22: 
45) should become a reality and a fact. The law had 
taught those living under it that they were unable to 
comply with the just demands of their Lord, and alse 
their inability in this manner to secure for themselves 
that righteousness which the covenant relation with God 
made imperative for those who would enjoy the restora- 
tion to the lost estate, which restoration constituted the 
blessing of fidelity to this relation; while hand in hand 
with this lesson ®f life under the iaw had gone the 
declarations of the prophets that those who thus despaired 
of self-righteousness could receive, through faith and 
trust in Jehovah, a righteousness imputed to them for 
the sake of the Messiah yet to come, the imputing of 
which righteousness was symbolically and typically rep- 
resented in the sacrificial system and priestly functions 
of Israel’s cultus. 

This was the stage which the development of God’s 
kingdom within the national and theocratic limits of 
Israel had reached, when the gift of inspiration was 
taken from the chosen people. The unfolding of God’s 
plans had been such, in course and character, that a full 
acceptance thereof, and of its consequences and lessons, 
would have led to and compelled an acceptance of Christ 
when he came as the fulfillment of this revelation and 
history. He and his work were as much the normal and 
logical outcome of the Old Testament development as 
the fruit is the natural product ofa tree. The repeated 
appeals of Christ to the revelations of old as vindicating 
for him and his work divine sanction and character, 
were historically not only justifiable, but even necessary. 
Moses and the prophets, correctly understood and appre- 
ciated, always lead directly to Christ; and in this thought 
we have the connecting link between the two covenants 
and the two Testaments. From the pages of the New 
Testament, however, we learn the sad fact, that the true 
lesson of the Old Testament dispensation had not been 
learned by the Judaism of Christ’s day; but that, on the 
contrary, the doctrinal status of that day exhibited a 
faith and spirit radically opposite to that which ought 
to have been the outcome of the Old Testament revela- 
tion. “He came unto his own, and they that were his 
own received him not” (John 1 : 11), tells the sad story. 
Instead of hailing with joy the advent of the promised 
Messiah, they scorn and reject him ; instead of accepting 
his gospel as the logical result of everything that had 
gone before in the kingdom of God on earth, from the 
sin and the protevangelium in the garden of Eden to the 
day of John the Baptist, they reject this gospel of grace 
and cling to the human figment of a righteousness of the 
law, and a carnal kingdom of God on earth. 


These facts show conclusively that, although the voice 
of inspiration was silent in Israel during these four 
hundred and more years, from the close of the Old to 
the beginning of the New Testament, the intellectual, 
religious, and moral condition had not only not remained 
at astandstill during this period, but had undergone such 
radical changes that as a nation they had proved untrue 
to their high mission, had deserted the landmarks of 
their faith, and, in the room of the lessons of revelation, 
had accepted doctrines in essence and form false. Dur- 
ing these years, factors and agencies had evidently been 
at work in the life of the people, which had transformed 
them, and made them adhere to a system of faith hav- 
ing no basis, externally or internally, in their his- 
tory. As had been the case with the original man, and 
again with the covenant betweeg God and Adam, as also 
between God and Noah, sin had succeeded in thwarting 
the plans of God; and, as far as Israel in the flesh was 
concerned, revelation and history had not produced their 
legitimate fruits. 

Of the genesis and growth of this great departure 
from truth, which we learn best in the Judaism depicted 
in the pages of the New Testament, we indeed have no 
systematic account. Even had Josephus desired to fur- 
nish this, he would not have been able to do so from his 
standpoint. But, to some extent, this process can yet be 
traced and, at least in its leading features, be delineated. 
For although sacred literature ceased during these cen- 
turies, yet profane literature did not, but, on the con- 
trary, it flourished as never before among the Jews. And 
from what these literary productions say, as well as from 
what they do not say, we can clearly recognize the agen- 
cies and spirit at work transforming religion and 
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faith of the people. During this time were written the 
earliest Targumin, or Aramaic paraphrases of the Old 
Testament for public reading in the synagogues to the 
people who no longer fully understood the old Hebrew, 
and which paraphrases are, more than translations gen- 
erally are, aot only new versions of the Hebrew, but 
also commentaries and explanations. During this same 
time was commenced also the composition of those writ- 
ings which were afterwards collected as the Mishna, the 
basis of the Talmuds, and the tendencies and spirit of 


which we see in the legalism of the New Testament | derbilt palace, the new cathedral, the art exhibitions, 


Pharisees. During this same period were also. written 
the Apocrypha, and many of the Apocalypses, such as 
the book of Enoch (the earliest portion about 160 B.C.; 
the latest, about the time of Herod the Great), the Psalms 
of Solomon (60 B. C.), the oldest portions of the Sibyl- 
line Books; while other books, though later in date, 
like the Apocalypse of Baruch, Fourth Ezra, the Book 
of Jubilees, etc., reflect faithfully the same spirit and 
teach the same lesson. While none of these books con- 
tains anything iike a systematic statement of the faith of 
its day, or presents the historical record of the gradual 
transformation of the people’s faith, yet, when closely 
examined, they throw considerable light on the problem 
here suggested. 


An analysis of the peculiar doctrines of Christ’s con- 
temporaries at oace shows that, especially in two things, 
they had departed widely from Old Testament prem- 
ises; namely, in reference to the law, and in reference to 
the Messiah and his kingdom. For them, the law was 
the basis of righteousness, and the Messiah was to be a 
powerful earthly ruler, who would lead Israel in the 
flesh to a glorious conquest of their enemies, and estab- 
lish a realm of universal sway, with Jerusalem as a 
capital city. Manifestly these two errors are internally 
closely connected; for, if it were possible to secure right- 
eousness by compliance with the law, then there was no 
longer any need of a Messiah to save men from the con- 
sequences of disobedience; and thus the false concep- 
tion of the law led to a despiritualized and carnal 
interpretation of the messianic promises. The growth 
of the error concerning the law can be plainly traced in 
that phase of Jewish thought after the exile, which 
finally ended in the compilation of the Talmuds and in 
_ rabbinical legalism. Recognizing the fact that the peo- 
ple had been sent into captivity by the Lord on account 
of their disobedience to his law, they, in endeavoring to 
enforce obedience to it in the future, no longer regarded 
this obedience, as had been intended, as the obedience 
of faith, and as a means to an end, but made it an end 
in itself, and thus also a meritorious work. The records 
of this process we have in the early legal literature of 
this period, of which we have the full growth and fruit 
in the Talmuds and Midrashim. The seat where this 
tendency of religious life was most strongly developed 
was in Palestine, and especially in the Eastern Diaspora, 
or Dispersion. 

Of the messianic views of those days we have the most 
faithful pictures in the Apocalypse, especially in Enoch 
and the Psalter of Solomon. The richest section in this 
regard is Enoch 87-71, called “The Parables,” where 
the highest ethical cunception of the Messiah ever 
written by uninspired hand is found. Even eternal 
pre-existence is predicated of him, Enoch 48: 3 says: 
“And before the sun and the signs were created, before 
the stars of heaven were made, his name was called be- 
fore the Lord of the spirits ;” verse 6 says he was chosen 
“before the world was created.” Then he is represented 
as the deputy of Gcd, who commands in God’s name, 
and will be a true king of Israel, punishing the wicked 
and rewarding the good. The regal character of the 
Messiah is emphasized more in the Psalms of Solomon, 
and it would seem that the contemporaries of Christ had 
faithfully studied this collection of lyrics. He is of the 
house of David (17 : 5) ; ‘he will rule Israel, and destroy 
her enemies (17 : 28-27); he will gather a holy people 
and will judge the tribes of the land, and no stranger 
shall dwell in their midst (17 : 28-31); all the Gentile 
nations will serve him, and will come to Jerusalem and 


bring as gifts the tired children of Israel, and to see the | truth, as of everything else in these days. 


bring doctrine to the front any more, and prove it by 


glory of the Lord. He is a righteous king (17 : 82-35), 
and the anointed of the Lord. He will guide his peo- 


ple in glory (17 : 36-39; 40-46), and blessed are they who | 


are born in those days (17: 47-51). In the Sibylline 
Bocks (8: 49, 50) he is described as a “holy king who 
shall rule over all the land unto all eternity ;” and other 
books of this period contain similar utterances. On the 
whole, the class of works to which we here refer are 
more than mere curiosities of literature, but rather, 
when examined in the right manner and for the right 
purpose, are valuable for studying a problem of great 
importance for the understanding of the historical and 














doctrinal utterances of the New Testament, mainly the 
problem of the genesis and growth of New Testament 
Judaism. 





A MISSING LINK. 
BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


While in New York recently, in the character of 
“country cousin,” I did, of course, most of the sights 
worth seeing,—such as the Brooklyn bridge, the Van- 


the newest pulpit “guns,” etc. One Saturday afternoon 
I went to the Broadway Tabernacle, where Mr. Schauf- 
fler meets his class of Sunday-school teachers every 
week. It was one of Gotham’s tloppiest and most dis- 
mal of rainy days, but the attendance was large. The 
great, cavernous church is usually filled, and with a good 
proportion of men, though in the daytime. There was 
something very impressive, as well as hopeful, in thus 
stepping aside from the jingling and jangling thorough- 
fare, to meet in the dim and silent church so goodly a 
company intent on the simple study of God’s word. 

Mr. Schauffler himself was in exquisite harmony with 
this impression. He glided into the still and studious 
scene like the very genius loci. He never got in the way 
of his subject, any more than a concealed camera while 
throwing its pictures on the wall. He is rather a small 
man, without anything to attract special attention to 
himself, either in appearance, dress, or manner. He was 
alert, business-like, practical, but without the egotism 
and fussiness which is so often a blemish upon the best 
Sunday-school work. The exercise was evidently the 
crystallization of a vast amount of study, both of the 
subject-matter and of the best way to set it forth, and 
everything was as entirely at the end of his tongue 
and fingers as a sum in simple arithmetic. But he has 
the supreme art to conceal his art. He ran along in the 
easiest conversational way, without a superfluous word, 
though from beginning to end his exposition was liter- 
ally packed with points and bristling with suggestion. 

The service was full of suggestion to me as a minister, 
as well as a Sunday-school worker, and I have pondered 
over it a good deal, somewhat in this wise. 

One thing is certain: the Sunday-school has reached 
proportions which render the proper qualification of its 
teachers second, in vital importance, te none of the 
church’s work. And if we deem it necessary to have 
long courses of training for our ministry, we are incon- 
sistent and short-sighted. to commit the instruction of the 
children to crude and unskilled hands. “Teach the 
teachers’ should be the motto now, and the normal side 
of Sunday-school work should be permanent. Most of 
those who enlist are willing enough. They need to have 
their ideal of teaching raised, and a high standard kept 
steadily before them; and, in addition, they need to have 
practical aid each week how to teach the week’s lesson. 
If it be needful at first to sift down the Sunday-school 
army to a Gideon’s band, it were better to have a smaller 
amount of real arid competent work than a vast deal of 
slip-shod and stupid, and often mischievous, teaching. 

Of course, few communities can have Schaufflers or 
Merediths or Ralph Wellses, Nine out of ten schools 
have no one to look to, for the training of the teachers, 
except the minister. And I affirm that there is nothing 
more imperative upon him, or which should lie more 
heavily upon his soul, than this, He might better neg- 
lect, if necessary, a great many other things. It will not 
do to be building strong and beautiful walls and cloud- 
capped palaces while others are laying a foundation of 
wood, hay, and stubble. In their own interests, and in 
discharge of their high responsibility, it will not do for 
them to let the feeding of the lambs get out of their 
hands. It is rapidly passing from them. The old cate- 
chetical exercise is almost obsolete, or is very inopera- 
tive. This cannot be helped, and must be accepted as a 
fait accompli. It is the result, in part, of the great Sunday- 
school movement, which can no more be arrested than 


the advance of next spring; and, in fact, of the univer-- 


sal adoption of the inductive method of studying divine 


texts, but must gather it up by the way in the continu- 
ous study of Scripture. 


Have we not, then, in normal training, the missing 


| link—more and more missed—between the pastorate and 


the teaching of. the youth of the flock, and thus, in many 
important respects, between the church and the Sunday- 
school ? 

And may it not furnish the solution of the second-ser- 
vice problem? Instead of trying to keep up a discour- 
aging and declining preaching service on the afternoon 
or evening of the Sabbath, would it not be worth far more 


We cannot | 








to devote that amount of strength and study: to fitting 
the teachers of the young for their duties? I venture te 
say it would be far more attractive, as well as more profit- 
able, than asecond sermon. It need not be on the Lord’s 
Day, but it should not swallow up the prayer-meeting 
during the week. It should not be so much an exposi- 
tion of the lesson, as a showing those present how to 
expound it to others. 

But I fear that one other thing will be required, still 
farther back of this,—a teaching of those who are to 
teach the teachers. And to that end every minister ought 
to put himself in training without delay, to make upthe 
defects of his early preparation—-by personal thought 
and study in this direction, by books and models of in- 
struction, and, above all, by embracing every opportu- 
nity to see how men like Mr. Schauffler and women like 
Mrs. Crafts do it. And there is no respect in which the 
curriculum of our theological seminaries needs more re- 
adjusting to our age, and to the actual and practical work 
of the ministry, than in this. The old cumbrous pulpit 
armor is as out of date as Saul’s. It is young David’s 
day now, and the sling and stone are in fashion, and 
will slay their tens of thousands where Saul slew his 
thousands. We ought to have lectureships in all our 


divinity schools on Sunday-schools, filled by men like 
Mr. Schauffler. : 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXPENSES AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL GIVING. 
BY H. F. McKINNEY. 


By whom should the money for expenses of the Sun- 
day-school be raised, and what should be done with the 
money contributed by the school? That these are im- 
portant questions all will admit, and regarding them 
there is a wide difference of opinion. 

To a fair consideration of the matter, there should be 
a starting-point upon which there is common agreement, 
and this we find in the statement that Sunday-school 
work is work for Christ. 4 

The question, then, is not one of popularity, expedi- 
ency, ease, or even of possibility of accomplishment, but 
what is right; and to an intelligent consideration of it 
we must first consider what the Sunday-school is, and 
what is its relation to the church,—in fact, these ques- 
tions are the foundation upon which any argument must 
stand or fall. : 

What is the Sunday-school? 1. A place for the care- 
ful study of God’s holy Word, where its truths shall be 
taught, studied, and discussed, where the lessons from it 
shall be applied to daily life. 2. A place where the close 
relation of teacher and pupil affords exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the personal application of God’s message of 
salvation, and, by his blessing, the winning of souls to 
Christ. 3. A place where Christians, by the use of the 
opportunities there given, may learn more fully the 
depth of meaning of Bible truths, and may get the added 
light that comes from study and discussion. 4. A place 
for character-forming and character-training, where the 
teaching and training shall be toward the development 
of Christ-like lives; where Jesus Christ and him crucified 
shall be the constant theme, and his example be held 
forth as the standard of life to which we should all steadily 
strive to attain. 5. A place where the doctrines of the 
church and the duties and responsibilities of church- 
membership shall be taught, and where all proper effort 
shall be made to induce converts to connect themselves 
with the parent church. 

What is the relation of the Sunday-school to the 
church? Plainly, that of a child to its parents. In all 
things it is subject to the church. Its members are 
largely children of the church-members, and those who 
are not are, in this connection, under the control of the 
church. For the character of its officers and teachers, 
for the doctrines taught, for the kind of teaching done, 
the church is responsible, and properly has the right at 
any time to command an instant change if anything con- 
trary to the interests or doctrines of the church is being 
done or taught. In the natural order of things such rela- 
tion must exist; any other would be unnatural and dan- 
gerous. 

By whom, then, should the money for the expenses of 
the Sunday-school be provided? Evidently, the church 
should as much provide the means for the carrying on of 
its Sunday-school work as parents should provide for the 
education and sustenance of their children. 

What should be done with the money contributed by 
the school? All should be given for benevolence, to 
objects with which the school is made familiar, and it 
should be given by vote of the entire school. Why? 


Because, having received everything we have from our 
heavenly Father, we owe him some portion of all our 
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income, which should be given regularly, from principle. 
The Bible says: “Thou shalt remember the Lord thy 
‘God, for itis he that giveth thee power to get wealth” 
(Deut. 8 : 18). 

How little there is of such giving we all know. Giv- 
ing from impulse is not only wrong in itself, but dam- 
aging in its influence; and yet the fluent speaker with 
heart-rending tale draws from us more than we should 
xive, and thus causes us to neglect some equally or more 
important cause, until at last we give only as moved by 
impulse. If Christ is in us and we in him, then every- 
thing that touches him touches us; and whether the 
object of benevolence be the heathen in some distant 
land or the poor sufferer at our door, if the call is his, 
we must consider it. 

That careful training in Christian benevolence is 
needed will be readily admitted, and in no place is such 
training so important as in the Sunday-school. There 
lives and characters are being shaped and moulded; 
and, if the training be right, the results will tell all 


_ through life. 


Let the scholars feel that they are giving; guide them 
in the choice of objects to which they give; inform them 
about these objects, so they may give intelligently ; bring 


’ back to them, as far as possible, reports of the good done 


by their gifts; select objects covering all classes of Chris- 
tian duty and benevolence, including the regular con- 
tribution to the support of the parent church; impress 
upon them that giving means self-sacrifice, that it is not 
merely a mechanical form; that thoughtlessly asking 
papa or mamma for a penny for the Sunday-school is 
not true giving; that giving is a duty to God from each 
individual, which cannot be done by somebody else; 
that it is not the amount that makes the value in the 
sight of God, but the spirit which prompts the gift,— 
and the years will show results that cannot fail to bene- 
fit mankind. Itissaid that such disposition of the money 
fails to teach self-support; but it must be remembered 
that the regular giving to home church support as the 


, centre from which our benevolence must radiate, is an 


educational training in the line that this duty is as sacred 
and important as any other can be, and that from it no 
church-member is exempt. The following plan, now in 
force in one school, is based upon these principles. 

The collections taken on the first Sunday in each 
month are given to foreign missions, the second Sunday 
to home missions, the third and fourth Sundays to spe- 
cial objects, the fifth Sunday to home church support. 
The money for foreign and home missions is not sent in 


. bulk to these societies, but through the societies to some 


special work in the different fields, about which specific 
information can be had. The money for special objects 
is appropriated to such special cases of need as are con- 





stantly arising, and gives a reserve fund which enables | 


‘the school to give to such worthy causes as cannot be going to do after we get there, Mrs. Fielding,” added 


The money regularly given | 
sto home church support is not so much because the | 


<calculated for in advance. 


«church needs this money, or that the amount will render 
:material assistance, as to teach that regular, conscien- 
:tious giving to the support of the home church work is 
:an imperative duty for every church-member. 

Is not the real trouble about this matter, lack of heart 
sinterest in the school? Have we as individuals no duty 
-in connection with the Sunday-school in addition to the 
‘question of money providing? 

Perhaps your children are scholars there. Do you 

‘know what the teachers are teaching them, the doctrines 
or theories the superintendents are promulgating? If 
not, ought you not to know? The eternal welfare of 
your child may be influenced by what is there learned. 
Can you stay quietly by and not know? If you have no 
child there, have you no responsibility for the teaching 
of those who may-be away from home, whose parents 
are distant, and. who by their presence in your Sunday- 
school are under your care? 

And even supposing the teaching and management 
are what they ought to be, and that the workers are 
earnestly working with hearts full to overflowing, and 
with the burden of this soul work and soul training 
almost crushing them beneath its weight, have you no 
care for them, no duty to cheer them, no help to give 
them by your sympathetic presence? 

Have you no need for more of the knowledge to be 
gained by study of the Bible? Are life’s trials and 
temptations sweeping by you so softly that you do not 
feel the constant need of more help to stem the tide? 


| of importance. 





nee you no wish to know more fully the truths sent 
om the blessed Saviour for your help, guidance, | 


are nening And if you have no need of these 
ings, should you not help others who feel this need? 





It may be that for you to go to Sunday-school, even if 


only to visit it, involves Feal self-sacrifice ;—would it not | 


be worth to you more than the cost? ‘‘ Inasmuch as_ye 
have déne it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.” This working for souls and with souls car- 
ries with it an awful responsibility, and ever and again 
the workers grow faint and weary, and as you mingle in 
their work and show by your presence your sympathy, 
you will not only brighten their pathway, but your lives 
and hearts will be brightened, and, knowing of the work 
by contact with it, you will feel that in it- you have no 
small part; and to you shall come the Master’s cheering 
words, “‘ Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 
BABY’S LESSON. 
BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


Our baby stood by the window, 
Lifting his small hands high, 

While the sunshine fell around him 
Like glory from the sky. 


“Now what are you doing, darling?” 
I asked as I kissed his cheek ; 

For he looked so like an angel, 
We longed to hear him speak, 


Lest he leave our earthly presence, 
The love that held him dear ; 

And I clasped both arms about him, 
As if to keep him here. 


Still holding the pink palms upward, 
He turned his pretty head ; 

“T was reaching up to ’e sky, 
To catch some smiles,” he said, 


From the sweet lips of the children 
Ever the truth is told, 

Like the precious golden apples 
The silvern pictures hold. 


Though sadly we make confession 
That life in shadow lies, 

Because we forget their teaching, 
The looking toward the skies! 





ONE WAY OF HELPING. 
BY ELIZABETH WINTHROP. 


“O mamma! all of our class are invited to Mrs. Con- 
way’s to tea, Wednesday ; isn’t that lovely?” exclaimed 
Floy Fielding as she bounded into the library on her 
return from Sunday-school. 

“ And I don’t believe you ever can guess what we are 


Helen Preston, Floy’s dearly beloved and most intimate 
friend, who followed close behind. 

Mrs. Fielding smiled. “TI am not at all good at guess- 
ing,” she said, “so I think you will have to tell me the 
whole story.” 

“Well, mamma, it’s just this,” said Floy, with an air 
“Mrs. Conway thinks that we girls 
ought to have a little mission circle. We are going to 
have a president, vice-president, and treasurer, meet 
once a fortnight, carry a penny each time, and see what 
we can do for missions.” 

“That is a very nice plan indeed,” said Mrs. Fielding 
warmly. Floy was always sure of her mother’s sym- 
pathy, and, for that matter, so was Helen. 

“T don’t think I ever knew before,” said Helen, 
thoughtfully, “what hard times girls have in those 
heathen countries. Why, only think, if we had been 
born in some of those lands, our own fathers would not 
have cared anything at all about us!” 

“ And we couldn’t go anywhere, nor do anything, nor 
have any good times,” cried Floy. “I’m glad I live in 
a Christian country.” 

“ And I’m glad that we can have an opportunity to do 
something for those poor girls that have so little to make 
them happy,” said the more thoughtful Helen. 

“Oh, yes! so am I,” echoed Floy. 

“But, O Mrs, Fielding!” said Helen, “our teacher, 
Miss Percy, wishes us all to think of some way of earn- 
ing money. She would like té have us earn the pennies 
that we bring, and we can’t think of any way.” 

“Yes, mamma,” cried Floy, eagerly, “can you think 
of anything that I could do? I’ve tried and tried, and 
I can’t think of a thing.” 

“How would it do for you to amuse Robby an hour 
every day?” asked Mrs, Fielding, with a roguish smile. 

Floy’s countenance fell. ‘‘O mamma! not that!” 

“T simply thought that it might seem more like mis- 





sionary work if it were something that you disliked,” 
said Mrs. Fielding, kindly. ‘Missionaries who go among 
the heathen make great sacrifices, you know, and I 
thought you might like to cultivate the missionary spirit. 
Besides, I thought it might help you to do something 
you disliked, if you knew that yon were earning money 
for a good object by so doing.” 

“T think it would help me,” said Helen, earnestiy. 
“Mamma has been turning old sheets lately, and has 
expected me to sew up the long seams, and I just hate to 
do it! I mean to ask her if she won’t pay me for every 
seam that I sew.” 

“Well, perhaps it may be easier to amuse Robby if I 
know I am earning money for those heathen girls,” said 
Floy, with rather a dejected air; “but I really wish, 
mamma, you could think of something else.” 

On the following Wednesday quite a group of girls 
was assembled in Mrs. Conway’s parlors,—their ages 
ranging from eight to twelve,—each anxious to become 
a member of the mission circle. 

Various were the plans devised for earning money. 
Floy had decided that she would do as her mother sug- 
gested, and amuse Robby an hour every day; Helen’s 
mother had consented to pay her for each long seam that 
she sewed on a sheet; another little girl had made hold. ° 
ers and sold them to her neighbors; another had made 
and sold molasses candy; another was promised a penny 
for every half-hour that she spent in learning to make 
buttonholes,—and so on. 

The first work of the society—as the girls were young 
—-was to make patchwork, which might in time be con- 
verted into a comforter, and sold. To make time pass 
pleasantly, one of the teachers read an interesting story 
aloud, while the girls sewed, and when that was finished 
there was still plenty of time for social chat. 


For several weeks the girls met and sewed with un- 
abated zeal.” Just as their interest began to flag a little, 
they were invited to meet at the house of Mrs. Fielding. 
Floy and Helen had much ado to keep a little secret, 
but they did, and great was the surprise and delight of 
all the others when, at the close of the meeting, they 
were invited to stay and take tea on the lawn. What a 
delightful tea that was in Mrs. Fielding’s pleasant gar- 
den, with strawberries and cream in abundance, and after 
tea such merry games on the lawn till the twilight fell! 
After that there was no lack of zeal, till patchwork 
enough was completed for the comforter. Then another 
mother of one of the young workers invited some of the 
other mothers to her house to tie the comforter, and the 
young people with them, and there was another nice tea, 
and another happy time. . 

Shortly after the comforter was finished, a request 
came from one of the missionary ladies for basted patch- 
work and dressed dolls, the latter to be given as prizes. 
This was work that charmed the young people, and the 
meetings were well attended till all the dolls were dressed, 
and much patchwork basted; bags had been made, too, 
and Christmas cards and picture-books brought in, so 
that a nice large box was packed with things that would 
delight the hearts of the heathen children, and cheer the 
worker in other lands. 

Later, as the girls grew older, it was suggested that 
each girl should provide materials, and make something 
salable, and a basket should be filled with white aprons, 
kitchen aprons, holders, dusters, wall-pockets, broom- 
cases, and other useful and salable articles; and each 
girl should take the basket into her neighborhood, and 
try to sell the articles. This plan succeeded so well that 
their contributions that year amounted to over twenty 
dollars; and they sent away, besides, two more large 
boxes of basted patchwork, dressed dolls, etc. 

Another’plan to make the meetings interesting was to 
give each young girl a missionary to report from, at the 
meetings, so that they should have some knowledge of 
the people for whom they were working. They became 
quite enthusiastic over this plan. Each oné spoke of the 
missionary assigned to her for the year as “ my mission- 
ary,” and spared no pains to obtain, from every source, 
all the information that she could in regard to the coun- 
try where her special missionary labored, its manners 
and customs, and the trials and difficulties which sur- 
rounded the missionary. 

These young girls were not more than twenty in num- 
ber. Their homes were scattered; they often made 
sacrifices to earn their pennies, or to bring materials for 
work; but they were learning that first principle of 
noble living,—-#elf-sacrifice for the good of others; they 
were helping on the mission cause; they were verifying 
the truth of our Saviour’s maxim, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

Are there not sume other young girls, who may read 
thie sketch, who could follow their example? 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Kirst Quarter, 1886. ] 

1, January 3.—Josiah an@the Book of the Law............... 
2 January 10 —Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity.....Jer. 8 : 20-22; 921-16 
3. January !7.—The Faithful Rechabites Jer. 35 : 12-19 
4. January 7A.—Captivity of Judan, ...0.........cccccccceseseesseeeneee 2 Kings 25 : 1-12 
5, January 31.—Daniel in Babylon Daniel 1 : 8-21 
6. February 7.—The Fiery Furnace.. 
7. February 14.—The Handwriting on the Wall Daniel 5 : 1-12, 25-28 
8. February 21.—The Second Temple.............:::eseerseeee Ezra 1:14; 3: 813 
9. February 28.—Nehemiah’s 0043 

10. March 7.—Reading the Law... 

11. March 14.—Esther’s Petition 

12, March 21.—Messiah’s Messenger. 

13. March 28.—Review. 


LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, MARCH 28, 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


Lesson I, 2 Kings 22: 1-13. 
Lesson II. Jer. 8: 20-22; 9: 1-16. 
{ Lesson III. Jer. 35 ; 12-19. 

( Lesson IV. 2 Kings 25: 1-12. 
Lesson V. Dan. 1 : 8-21. 

Lesson VI. Dan. 3 : 16-28. 

Lesson VII. Dan. 5: 1-12, 25-28. 

{ Lesson VIII. Ezra1: 1-4; 3: 8-13. 
Veeee IX. Neh. 1: 1-11. 


.2 Kings 22 : 1-13 





“Esther 4: 10-17 ; 5: 13 
Mal. 3:16; 4:14 








1886. 


Monday, March 22: 

Tuesday, March 23: 

Wednesday, March 24: 
Thursday, March 25: 
Friday, March 26: 


Saturday, March 27: 
Sunday, March 28 : 


Lesson X. Neh. 8: 1-12. 
Esther 4: 10-17; 5: 1-3. 
Lesson XII. Mal. 3: 1-6; 4: 1-6. 


The World’s True Light. John 1; 1-14. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He that followeth me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life 
(John 8 : 12). 

I. JOSIAH AND THE BOOK OF THE LAW. 

He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord.— 
2 Kings 22: 2. ‘’ 

Il, JEREMIAH PREDICTING THE CAPTIVITY. 

The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.—Jer. 8 : 20. 


Ill, THE FAITHFUL RECHABITES. 
For unto this day they drink none, but obey their father’s 
commandment.—Jer, 35 : 14. 
IV. CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion.—Psa, 137 : 1. 
V. DANIEL IN BABYLON. 
Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? by taking 
heed thereto according to thy word.— Psa. 119 : 9. 
VI. THE FIERY FURNACE. 
Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burn- 
ing fiery furnace.—Dan. 3: 17. 
VII. THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. 


—Dan. 5 : 27. 
VIII. THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


They praised the Lord, because the foundation of the house 
of the Lard was laid.— Ezra 3 : 11. 

IX. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 

Give us help from trouble: for vain is the help of man. 
— Psa, 108 : 12. 
X. READING THE LAW. 

So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading.— 
Neh. 8: 8. 

XI. ESTHER’S PETITION. 

So will I goin unto the king, which is not according to the law : 
and if I perish, I perish_— Esther 4 : 16. 

XII, MESSIAH’S MESSENGER. 

Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me.—Mal, 3 : 1. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Toric oF THE QuARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 
1. Topic : Light from the Law of God. 
1. A Godly King. 
OUTLINE : {2 A Goodly Deed. 
3. A Helpful Discovery. 
Light through the Prophet of God. 
1. The Prophet’s Lament. 
OUTLINE : {: 2. The Prophet’s Indictment, 
(3. The Prophet’s Disclosure. 
Light from Good Examples. 
1. An Example of Obedience. 
OUTLINE : ie An Example of Blessedness. 
Good Examples Despised. 
4. Topic : Darkness for the Disobedient. 
1. Dark Days of War. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Dark Days of Defeat. 
3. Dark Days of Bondage. 
5. Topic : Light for the Self-Denying. © e 
‘1. Self-Denial Purposed. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Self-Denial Practiced. 
3. Self-Denial Rewarded. 
6. Topic : Light for the Heroic. 
1. Light to Answer Wisely. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Light to Endure Braye 
3. Light to Convince Gran ly. 
Light to Interpret God. 
‘1. Terror-stricken, 
OUTLINE: < 2. Helpless. 
3. Taught, 


2. Topic : 


3. Topic : 


7. Topic : 


8. Topic : Light to Do God’s Work. 
1. Light for the Heathen King. 
OUTLINE : 7 Light for the Pious Leaders. 
8. Light for the Happy People 
9. Topic : Light Sought in Prayer. 
1. A Sad Story. 
OUTLINE : 12 A Tearful Confession. 
3. An Importunate Plea. 
10. Topic : Light for the People. 
‘ 1. The People Seeking Light. 
OUTLINE : {2 The People Gaining Light. 
3. The People Appreciating Light. 
Light Through Decision. 
1. A Time of Peril. 
OUTLINE : 12 A Time of Decision. 
3. A Time of Victory. 
12. Topic : Light from the Sun of Righteousness. 


1. The Herald of Dawn. 
OUTLINE : : The Exposures of Daylight. 


11. Topic: 


. The Comforts of Sunshine. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And it came to pass, when the 
king had heard the words of the book of the law, that he rent 
his clothes. And the king commanded Hilkiah the priest, and 
Ahikam the son of Shaphan, and Achbor the son of Micaiah, 
and Shaphan the scribe, and Asaiah the king’s servant, saying, 
Go ye, inquire of the Lord for me, and for the people, and for 
all Judah, concerning the words of this book that is found (2 
Kings 22 : 11-13). 

Scholars: He did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord (2 Kings 22 : 2). 

Teachers : 
walk therein (Jer. 6 : 16). 

All: Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law (Psa. 
119 : 34). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : And I will make Jerusalem 
heaps, a dwelling place of jackals; and I will make the cities 
of Judah a desolation, without inhabitant. Who is the wise 
man, that may understand this? and who is he to whom the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken, that he may declare it? where- 
fore is the land perished and burned up like a wilderness, 80 
that none passeth through ? (Jer. 9:11, 12.) 

Scholars: The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved (Jer. 8 : 20). 

Teachers : Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 

All: Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And Jeremiah said unto the 
house of the Rechabites, Thus saith the Lord of* hosts, the God 
of Israel: Because ye have obeyed the commandment of” Jona- 
dab your father, and kept all his precepts, and done according 
unto all that he commanded you; therefore thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Jonadab the son of Rechab shall 
not want a man to stand before me for ever (Jer. 35 : 18, 19). 

Scholars : For unto this day they drink none, but obey their 
father’s commandment (Jer. 35 : 14). 

Teachers : Honour thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee (Exod. 20 : 12). 

All; Obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleasing 
in the Lord (Col. 3 : 20). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And all the army of the Chal- 
deans, that were with the captain of the guard, brake down the 
walls of Jerusalem round about. And the residue of the people 
that were left in the city, and those that fell away, that fell to 
the king of Babylon, and the residue of the multitude, did 
Nebuzaradan the captain of the guard carry away captive 
(2 Kings 25 : 10, 11). 

Scholars: By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion (Psa. 147 : 1). 

Teachers: For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men (Rom. 1: 18). 

All; Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, And afterward 
receive me to glory (Psa. 73 : 24). 


Lesson 5.— Superintendent : So he hearkened unto them in 
this matter, and proved them ten days. And at the end of ten 
days their countenances appeared fairer, and they were fatter in 
flesh, than all the youths which did eat of the king’s meat. So 
the steward took away their meat, and the wine that they should 
drink, and gave them pulse. Now as for these four youths, God 
gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom: 
and Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams (Dan. 
1; 14-17). 

Scholars : Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
by taking heed thereto according to thy word (Psa. 119 : 9). 

Teachers: Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. 10 : 31). 

All; This will we do (Heb. 6 : 3). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent : Then these men were bound in 
their hosen, their tunics, and their mantles, and their other gar- 
ments, and were cast into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. 
Therefore because the king’s commandment was urgent, and 
the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of the fire slew those 
men that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. And 
these three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, fell down 
bound into the midst of-the burning fiery furnace (Dan. 3: 
21-23). 

Scholars : Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace (Dan. 3 : 17). 





Teachers: When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
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Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 





not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee (Isa. 
43 : 2). 

All: In God have I put my trust, I will not be afraid; what 
can man do unto me? (Psa. 56 : 11.) 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : In the same hour came forth 
the fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over against the candle- — 
stick upon the plaister of the wall of the king’s palace: and 
the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. Then the king’s 
countenance was changed in him, and his thoughts troubled 
him; and the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against another (Dan. 5 : 5, 6). 

Scholars : Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting (Dan. 5 : 27). 

Teachers : By him actions are weighed (1 Sam. 2: 3). 

All: Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and 
know my thoughts (Psa. 139 : 23). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent : And when the builders laid the 
foundation of the temple of the Lord, they set the. priests in 
their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph 
with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the order of David king 
of Israel. And they sang one to another in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever toward Israel. And‘all the people shouted with 
a great shout (Ezra 3 : 10, 11). 

Scholars : They praised the Lord, because the foundation of 
the house of the Lord was laid (Ezra 3:11). 

Teachers : O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good: for 
his mercy endureth for ever (Psa. 136 : 1). 

All ; I will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart 
(Psa. 9 : 1). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, when I 
heard these words, that I sat down and wept, and mourned cer- 
tain days; and I fasted and prayed before the God of heaven, 
and said, I beseech thee,O Lord, the God of heaven, the great 
and terrible God, that keepeth covenant and mercy with them 
that love him and keep his commandments: let thine ear now 
be attentive, and thine eyes open, that thou mayest hearken unto 
the prayer of thy servant (Neh. 1 : 4-6). 

Scholars : Give us help from trouble: for vain is the help of 
man (Psa. 108 : 12). 

Teachers : Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward 
(Job 5:7). 

All; In the day of trouble he shall keep 1 me (Psa. 27 : 5). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : : And Ezra opened the book in 
the sight of all the people; (for he was above all the people ;) 
and when he opened it, all the people stood up: and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people answered, 
Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of their hands: and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to 
the ground (Neh. 8 : 5, 6). 

Scholars: So they read in the book in the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading (Neh. 8 : 8). 

Teachers: Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness (2 Tim. 3 : 16). 

All: Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law (Psa. 119 : 18). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : Then Esther bade them return 
answer unto Mordecai, Go, gather together all the Jews that are 
present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and my maidens will fast 
in like manner (Esther 4 : 15, 16). 

Scholars: So will I go in unto the king, which is not accord- 
ing to the law: and if I perish, I perish (Esther 4 : 16). 

Teachers : If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple 
(Luke 14 : 26). 

Ali: The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his voice 
will we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 


Lesson 12.—Superiniendent : But unto you that fear my 
name shall the sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings; and ye shall go forth, and gambol as calves of the stall. 
And ye shall tread down the wicked; for they shall be ashes 
under the soles of your,feet in the day that I do make, saith the 
Lord of hosts (Mal. 4 : 2, 3). 

Scholars : Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me (Mal. 3: 1). 

Teachers : Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall shine upon thee (Eph. 5 : 14). 

All; Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22: 20). 





RECAPITULATION. 


1. Historical.—Last quarter’s lessons closed with three 
messages from Isaiah, the last of which was uttered while 
Hezekiah still reigned, and the good results of his work were 
blessing the people. After Hezekiah’s death, Isaiah lived 
on into the reign of Hezekiah’s godless son, Manasseh, under 
whom, tradition says, Isaiah suffered martyrdom. Manasseh 
led the people to deeper depths of wickedness than they had 
hitherto reached. The temple itself was desecrated with 
idolatry; symbols of Baal and Ashtoreth abounded; purity 
and reverence disappeared; the people did abominations 
above all done by their heathen neighbors, and Jerusalem 
was filled with violence. Amon, Manasseh’sson and successor, 
exceeded Manasseh in wickedness, and after a reign of two 
years was foully murdered. He left his son Josiah, a child 
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of eight years, to succeed him, B.C. 641. The first acts of 
this youthful king, who came to power in’so unpropitious a 
2 Chroni- 
cles 34 : 1-21 gives a parallel account. 

Josiah was highly favored in enjoying the prophetic help 


“Of Jeremiah. After a ~eign of thirty-one years he was slain 


at Megiddo, and his son, Jehoahaz, was proclaimed king. In 
three months, however, Jehoahaz was deposed by Pharaoh- 
Necho of Egypt, and Jehoiakim, his brother, was made king 
in his stead. On this accession to the throne Jeremiah seems 
to have abandoned hope for the nation. Henceforth he pro- 
claims those stirring messages beginning with chapter 7, and 
including Lesson II. The burden of these words is embodied 
in the first three verses of this lesson. The nation’s oppor- 
tunity for political preservation had gone. The harvest was 
past, the summer was ended; they were not saved. 


Jeremiah continued his warnings, and the people, high and 
low, wearied of him, and opposed him in every way. Still 
he proclaimed his unwelcome messages. Every opportunity 
to point his lessons he eagerly improved. Pharaoh-Necho, 
who had placed Jehoiakim on the throne of Judah, was now 
defeated by Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, whose death soon 
afterwards gave the Babylonian throne to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Dread of Nebuchadnezzar’s armies, however, drove the sur- 
rounding tribes to Jerusalem for safety, and among them came 
the Rechabites, who were famcus for their fidelity to obligations 
laid on them by their remote ancestor, Jonadab. Jeremiah 
saw in them opportunity for an impressive object-lesson; so he 
brought them into the precincts of the temple, and publicly 
offered them wine, which, as he had anticipated, they refused, 
so giving occasion for the glowing words of Lesson III. 


The immediate peril which drove the Rechabites into Jeru- 
salem passed by, but the fully of Jehoiakim brought Nebu- 
chadnezzar once more to the West, B.C. 598. About the time 
he invested Jerusalem its king died. Jehoiachin, his son, 
then took the throne; but in three months the city fell, and 
its king and nobility, about ten thousand in all, were carried 
captives to Babylon. Zedekiah was thereupon appointed 
tributary king of Judah. A few years later (B.C. 593), 
Nebuchadnezzar again found occasion to appear before Jeru- 
salem, and the results of this coming are told in Lesson IV. 


Among those carried to Babylon, as shown in the last lesson, 
were Daniel and his youthful companions. Nebuchadnezzar 
put them under training, that they might become the more 
valuable as attendants at his court. Their early experiences 
under his fostering care are told in Lesson V. 

By his ability in recalling and interpreting a forgotten 
dream of the king, Daniel rose to the chief magistracy of the 
kingdom in a short time after completing his preparatory 
training. At his request, his three friends and companions 
were appointed his immediate assistants. So time passed until 
Nebuchadnezzar set up the great image, and commanded all 
men to worship it, as is narrated in Daniel 3: 1-6. The mass 
of the people obeyed (Dan. 3 : 7), but Daniel’s friends did not 
obey (Daniel probably being for some unknown reason 
absent). So came the accusations of Daniel 3: 8-12, with 
the king’s furious demands (vs. 13-15), and the events de- 
scribed in Lesson VI. 

Nebuchadnezzar died B. C. 562. After turbulent times 
under several weak rulers, Belshazzar became joint king with 
his father, Nabonidus, Cyrus was then leading the armies of 
Persia in a career of conquest through Western Asia. He 
finally besieged Babylon, whereupon Nabonidus fled, leaving 
Belshazzar in command of the city. How the city fell (B. C. 
539) is told in Lesson VII. 

After Babylon fell into the hands of the Medes and Persians, 
Darius became its ruler, but Cyrus soon succeeded him. Rec- 
ognizing that he was called of God to build the temple at 
Jerusalem, he warmly espoused the cause of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and assisted them in their return to Jerusalem and in the 
restoration of their temple (Lesson VIII.). 

Cyrus died B.C. 529, some six or seven years after Ezra 
returned to Jerusalem. Unsettled and troublous times suc- 
ceeded until Artaxerxes I. ascended the throne of Persia, 
B.C. 465. In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes’ reign, Nehe- 
miah, the royal cup-bearer, espoused the cause of his dejected 
kinsmen at Jerusalem, whither Artaxerxes sent him to do 
them good (Lesson IX.). 

Favored by his sovereign, Nehemiah soon improved the 
condition of affairs at the Holy City. Enemies hindered, but 
Nehemiah and the people “had a mind to work,” and work 
they did till the work was done. Then, according to Lesson 
X., the people gathered to listen to the law, and to renew their 
covenant with God. ; 

Between the time of the rebuilding of the temple by Ezra 
and the wall by Nehemiah, the story of Esther, given in 
Lesson. XI, transpired. The Ahasuerus of this book was 
probably Xerxes, the father of Nehemiah’s friendly sovereign. 
He was both weak and wicked, and under him such plotting 
and counterplotting as this book describes would very naturally 
flourish. 

After the temple had been rebuilt, and the Jewish nation 
had been re-established in Judea, Malachi began to teach. 
Outwardly the people were religious, but at heart they were 
far from God. Priests and people alike were astray. This 





deplorable state of atlairs called forth Malachi’s prophecy, 
which furnishes the text of Lesson XLI. 

2. Analytical—The quarterly topic presents a thread upon 
which every lesson of the quarter may be hung with ease 
and effectiveness : 


LIGHT FOR GOD'S FOLLOWERS. 


Who appears in Lesson I. worthy to be called a follower of 
God? . What light did such followers find? Who in Lesson 
II.? What light? Proceeding thus through the entire quar- 
ter, noting those in every lesson who were not God’s follow- 
ers, light on the one side, and darkness on the other, will be 
discovered in striking contrast. 

The golden text for the quarter affords another means of 
analysis and forceful review: “He that followeth me shall 
not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
Every lesson shows this text tru2. To the follower of God, 
light invariably arose; on those who did not follow God, dark- 
ness invariably fell. 

Independently of quarterly topic and golden text, the quar- 
ter’s work may be set forth chronologically, thus: 


I, BEFORE THE CAPTIVITY. 


1. Light from the Law of God—In the midst of fearful 
spiritual degeneracy, (1) A Godly King, Josiah, then but a 
young man, did (2) A Goodly Deed, in attempting to restore 
the desecrated and dilapidated temple ; whereby (3) A Help- 
ful Discovery was made, in that the long-lost book of the law 
was found, which became a means of awakening the whole 
nation to duty. 

2. Light through the Prophet of God.—Jeremiah, the pun- 
gent and pathetic servant of God, now appears, and at the 
temple’s gate is poured forth (1) The Prophet’s Lament for 
the unsaved nation; (2) The Prophet’s Indictment of the 
people for their sins; and (3) The Prophet’s Disclosure of 
impending doom. A lurid light it is that gleams from this 
lesson. 4 

3. Light from Good Examples.—Besiegers were about the 
city, but within its walls was (1) An Example of Obedience 
of most remarkable character. The sons of Rechab were fit 
models in this respect. They furnished also (2) An Example of 
Blessedness, for blessings always abide with the obedient. In 
the conduct of Israel, however, there is a sad contrast. In 
them we see (3) Good Examples Despised. 

4. Darkness for the Disobedient—Rebuke was unavailing. 
Disobedience prevailed, and deepening darkness settled on 
the nation; even (1) Dark Daysof War, as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
hosts encamped about the Holy City ; (2) Dark Days of De- 
feat, as “the city was broken up;” and (3) Dark Days of 
Bondage, as the king, the princes, and the best of the nation, 
were made bondmen, and were marched to Babylon. 


Il, DURING THE CAPTIVITY. 


5. Light for the Self-Denying shone even in Babylon, as 
Daniel and his comrades found. Amid royal opportunities 
for self-indulgence by these lads, we see (1) Self-Denial Pur- 
posed, (2) Self-Denial Practiced; and then, since God reigns, 
another view is inevitable ; namely, (3) Self-Denial Rewarded. 

6. Light for the Heroic also shines amid pagan darkness. 
On the plain of Dura, and before a furious king, God’s heroes 
found (1) Light to Answer Wisely, (2) Light to Endure 
Bravely, and (3) Light to Convince Grandly; so that they 
were promoted as the outcome of their perils, and God was 
honored in their heroism. 

7. Light to Interpret God, was found by God’s servants even 
in captivity. The impious monarch of Assyria’ was (1) 


Terror-stricken in the midst of his reveling ; and he was Oi good, realities are better. 
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Helpless, for none of those on whom he depended could en- 
lighten and relieve him. But he was (3) Taught, by God’s 
servant,—a fearful lesson indeed, but one which proved true, 
and so the way was opened for the end of Israel’s bondage. 


lil, AFTER THE CAPTIVITY. 


Babylon fell, and new rulers came into power. These were 
the appointed liberators of the Jews, and so there appears 

8. Light to Do God’s Work.—(1) Light for the Heathen 
King, in which he saw his duty to restore the captives to 
their own land; (2) Light for the Pious Leaders, Ezra and 
his associates, who led the people back to Judea and to the 
work of restoring the temple; so came (3) Light for the 
Happy People,—happy in their restoration, and happy in 
the beginnings even of their new temple. 

9. Light Sought in Prayer next claims attention. God’s 
work went on at Jerusalem, but so slowly that (1) A Sad 
Story was brought to Nehemiah, who was in high position at 
the Persian court. This drew from Nehemiah (2) A Tearful 
Confession of the sins which had brought so much disaster. 
(3) An Importunate Plea for mercy and help followed,—a 
plea which God answered. 

10. Light for the People followed the restoration of the city’s 
walls. We here find (1) The People Seeking Light from 
God’s word and in God’s worship; (2) The People Gaining 
Light, as they do who seek it; (3) The People Appreciating 
Light, and joyfully improving it. 

11. Light through Decision appears in Esther’s case. The 
captivity was over, though many Jews remained in Persia, 
where, through intrigue, there came for them (1) A Time of 
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Peril. To Esther the queen, who was also a Jewess, there 
came in this peril (2) A Time of Decision. She decided to 
devote even her life for the salvation of her people: hence, 
to her and her people there came (3) A Time of Victory. 

12. Light from the Sun of Righteousness is the crowning 
glory of the quarter’s study. (1) The Herald of Dawn, John 
the Baptist, comes, (2) The Exposures of Daylight appear,— 
sin divested of its disguises, righteousness displayed in its 
glory. (3) The Comforts of Sunshine are enjoyed, even heal- 
ing and life eternal to those who believe. 

The twelve lessons display Light for God’s Followers, and 
make doubly sure Christ's words, “He that followeth me 
shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 





“ARISE, LET US GO HENCE.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


With hardly an intermission, ever since 1876 has the pres- 
ent writer been in the patient habit of preparing a sketch of 
the lessons for publication; and he does not remember that 
he has alluded to his work, or even sought to explain it. 
May he be pardoned in this instance, on a review Sunday, if 
he asks a brief hearing? These articles are called the homi- 
letic articles, in order to discriminate them from the others 
with which they are associated. They are designed, if he 


to superintendents in making application of the moral in- 
structions presented for a conscientious acceptance, or possibly 
to pastors who lecture upon the passages in connection with 
the work of their schools, or even to some teachers, who wish 
a suggestion concerning the points involved from an outside 
mind working from an another line of approach than their 
own. 

One thing he desires to ask: Please do not try to condense 
fifteen or twenty verses into a single address or lecture. The 


of two or three or four sermons in the pulpit. Then just one 
thing more: the one valuable thing the writer has to press, is 
the parallel texts to which he refers. These cannot be printed 
out, for want of space. Yet often the entire thought will be 
lost, unless readers are willing to look them up at once. 

This is all. Now let us come quickly to our present postiire, 
the quarter turning us sharply away from the one just closed, 
in many most interesting particulars, and affording us a capi- 
tal theme fora direct appeal to conscience. A motto-text 
has been placed at the head of the article, which suggests 
again the old subject: “A new departure.” 

I. We are going out from the winter into the summer. 
The swiftly changing seasons are always full of admonition— 
never more so than now. For the springtime is flushed with 
signs of preparation. Nature is springing—that is the mean- 
ing of the word—from death into life. Blossoms are setting 


for fruit. Seed is sinking im the ground for the harvest by 
and by. Make new resolutions; lift fresh prayers. Give 


up the frosts and snows and chills. “ Arise, let us go hence.” 

II. We are going out from the Old Testament into the 
New. Surely, we all feel the livelier and freer for that. The 
entire Bible has been given us from God ; it is all good, it is 
all profitable. The Old Testament is all the Bible that Paul 
or John or Jesus Christ had. And no one is going to disre- 
spect it, especially now that a few are saying discontented 
things concerning the use made of it. Still, for Sunday- 
school working, it must be admitted that we find the New 
Testament more helpful. Christ is nearer to us init. Signs 
Shadows are beautiful, sun- 

hine is brighter. Types are worth studying; Christ is what 
they all meant. “ Arise, let us go hence!” 

III. We are going out from histories into doctrines. 
When Josiah’s fair young life was under our study, we saw 
how fine a thing piety must be, and how he showed it, and 
how the Lord blessed him. It is easier to leave out the model 
in a story, and listen directly to words from the Master. 
Those Christians are always the strongest, the bravest, and 
the brightest, who know and love the doctrines. Now we 
shall have a finer chance for self-examination. Where are 
we? How far forward in faith, repentance, and love have 
we come? John Duncan used to say to his students in the 
class-room at Edinburgh, that they ought to notice how the 
first verse in the book of Proverbs had been constructed like 
a title-page; for the destination and design of that volume of 
inspired utterances was to make men “know wisdom and 
instruction.” So it certainly is with the opening verse of the 
Fourth Gospel. The earliest word John, the beloved disciple, 
ever guve, was concerning Christ as the Word who was with 
God, “and the Word was God.” Higher than the real 
meanixg of that declaration no one can ever go. We must be 
higher up in our spirituality of communion with God, or we 
shall never understand what such exalted teaching means. 
We are to be told now what men have to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requires of men. Our lives are to 
be tested by our opinions. We shall find we are compelled 
to do God’s will in order that we may know the doctrines, 
This demands no half service, but full consecration. Possibly 
we shall see the truth of what the artist-critic Ruskin said 
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has fully understood their office, to give some measure of aid” 


writer has, in many instances, used one of these studies as a basis — 
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makes religion no object. God will put up with a great many 
things in the human heart, but there is one thing he will not 
put up with in it,—a setond place. He who offers God a 
second place offers him no place” Farewell, then, to all low 
aims and longings. “ Arise, let us go hence.” 

IV. We are going out from confusion into clearness. It is 
of no use to try to conceal that we have had some tough 
lessons to master in these last nine months, while we have 
been pushing along through those troubled days of Israel’s 
sins and Judah’s defections. How could Jehu be endured ? 
and what was the apology for Ahab? Why did Elijah get 
impatient, and long to die? 
God Naaman showed himself to be, with his cartloads of earth 
for an altar to Jehovah, and then bowing in the house of 
Rimmon! How we did lose patience with Jonah, and what 
a dull question that was about the whale! And Jeremiah 
was terribly melancholy, while he talked about the coming 
captivity in Babylon; and Daniel had a serious time in the 
den, and Belshazzar’s feast was a blasphemy. But now at 
last we are going to Bethany and to Nain, to Cana and to 
Jordan, to Mount Tabor and Mount Hermon, to Gennesaret, 
Olivet, and Calvary. “ Arise, let us go hence.” 

V. We are going out from hindrances into helps. For all 
the remainder of this year we are to be studying the writings 
of the apostle John. More than ten years have gone since 
we had lessons in this one Gospel. It is the best part of the 
whole Bible. When students finish their academy course, 
and graduate at the end of their college curriculum, and enter 
the theological scminary, they are apt to say that the height 
of all study is reached ; for now disciplinary praxis is ended, 
and new thought comes in of the most elevated and animating 

_ character. So we shall find it in John’s Gospel. Perhaps 
it is better for us ali to begin immediately to prepare our 
“hearts for such privileges. It is possible that we need more 
information. Then let us study. We may be deficient in 
duty. Then let us inflame our zeal. There might be dis- 
closed some margin for improvement in demeanor. Then let 
us Come into deeper and more spiritual frames of supplication. 
It is the very lowest basis of piety, this of mere practice and 
training. The men of an age like that of Israel and Judah 
were far behind us in their chances. While we study their 
histories, as we have been doing, we have to keep making 
apologies for them, and explaining their perversities. This 
is often a stumbling and a hindrance. But, although the 
early Christians are not claimed as perfect men, yet their 
nearness to the Master gives them a better exemplariness to 
us. And the wonderful words of life as spoken by Jesus, and 
remembered particularly by John, will lift us into higher 
regions of love and hope and zeal, and will help our growth 
by helping our knowledge of our pattern. “ Arise, let us 
go hence.” 

VI. We are going forth from rudimentary school-life into 
organic church-life. For on beyond the Gospel of John are 
his Epistles ; these will introduce us at once into the historic 
management and grouping of those primitive congregations 
aa they came forth slowly fashioned with great painstaking 
from the hands of the inspired apostles. We are now to see 
plainly that the plan of Jesus Christ was not complete till the 
miscellaneous companies of his converts were gathered into 
compact and organized churches, with pastors and officers and 
rulers and creeds, and forms of order. A Sabbath assembly 
is not a church; a society gathering an audience is not a 
church ; a Sunday-school is not a church. But the church is 
Christ’s body. He gave himself for the church; he loved 
the church. And we shall learn to understand, before we are 
gone from under John’s teaching, that the church is higher 
than any other organization known among genuine Chris- 
tians. “Arise, let us go hence.” 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


In reviews, the teacher cannot, of course, touch upon all 
the points gone over in the lessons. He must take the larger 
features of the quarter’s lesson, and try to refresh the minds 
of the scholars upon them. Now, the theme which has been 
the predominant one in this quarter is the captivity. Let the 
teacher, therefore, try and impress the main facts of the cap- 
tivity upon the minds of his class. This is all the more need- 
ful, because, while most classes are fairly well informed as to 
the exodus, the direst experience of Israel, the monarchy, 
few have any adequate idea of the captivity and the return. 
Merely as an outline on which to fasten the points to be 
enforced, we suggest the following: 
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Begin now with Lesson I., “Josiah and the Book of the 
Law.” ‘The story should be recalled, nor will this be diffi- 
cult, as the incidents were vivid. Draw out the cause for the 
king’s great alarm. It lay in the fact that-he realized how 
great was God’s anger against Judah for her idolatries, and 
how bitter was the punishment threatened. He saw great 
disaster impending over his nation, and was filled with horror 
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at the sight. Now goon to Lesson IL., “Jeremiah Predicting 
the Captivity.” Show how the people were by no means un- 
warned. As plainly as language could put it, their doom was 
foretold. God could not have spoken more clearly than he 
did. This prediction of Jeremiah was re-enforced by the 
events of Lesson IIL, “The Faithful Rechabites.”” Draw out 
from the class the manner of life of these Rechabites, and how 
they came to be inside of city walls. Make clear the fact that 
the calamity predicted by Jeremiah was now close at hand. 
The gigantic wings of the bird of prey from the East were 
already overshadowing the land. What had been depicted 
in words was now about to be fulfilled in deeds. The bitter 
end was fast approaching. Judah had sowed the wind, and 
now the first wild gusts of the whirlwind began to sweep 
around the walls of Jerusalem. At last, in Lesson IV., 
“Captivity of Judah,” the whirlwind burst upon the devoted 
city. The journey of four hundred years towards captivity 
has come to an end, and the word of God is fulfilled. A long 
line of captives marching down to Babylon, and a royal city 
left in smoking ruins, tell of the certainty of doom to those 
who persistently transgress God’s law. It will not take much 
time now to draw out the “cause” of the captivity. Every 
scholar knows this. In one word, it was “disobedience.” 
Nor need the teacher pause long here to enforce the teaching. 
God’s methods of government abide the same from century to 
century. Obedience then was rewarded, and so it still is. 
Disobedience then was punished, and so it still will be. 

Now go on to the second point ; namely, The Captivity Con- 
tinued. Ask in detail where the captives were located by 
their conqueror. How long were they held in bondage? 
With regard to the condition and treatment of the people in 
general, our lessons give but little light. But we see in them 
some grand examples of godly living, even in the midst of 
exceedingly adverse circumstances. Passing to Lesson V., 
“Daniel in Babylon,” all the class will be able to give the 
main facts in that lesson. Calfattention to the real and great 
difficulties that stood in the way of his adhering to duty. 
Then go on to Lesson VI., “The Fiery Furnace,” and simply 
call for that story. This too will come easily because of its 
graphic character. In both Lessons V.and VI. let the teacher 
enforce the duty of saying No to every sort of temptation. 
Then pass on to Lesson VII., “The Handwriting on the 
Wall.” Ask for the particulars, not only of the great’ and 
blasphemous feast, but of the siege and overthrow of the city 
by means of the turning aside of the river from its channel. 
Now skip Lessons VIII. and IX., and go on to Lesson X., 
“Esther's Petition,” which fell during the captivity. Deal 
with this in the same way as with the lessons above men- 
tioned. . This will close the lessons of the captivity. 

Now comes the third point, ‘Captivity Concluded.” Call at- 
tention to the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah about the 
length of the captivity,—even the very name of the man who 
was to bring it to an end. Then take up Lesson VIII., “The 
Second Temple.” Call for the main facts of this lesson, call- 
ing special attention to the care of the people to begin their 
new life in Judea aright. Go on now to Lesson IX., “ Nehe- 
miah’s Prayer.” Not all the Jews went up from the cap- 
tivity. Among those left were some godly men who.would 
not leave the land of their bondage. These had families, and 
among the remnant that was left behind we find Nehemiah. 
Ask for the facts of his life, especially his continual anxiety 
for the welfare of Jerusalem, and his readiness to work and 
pray for the prosperity of his people. He was a godly patriot, 
and as grand a man in his way as ever lived. Now comes 
Lesson X., “Reading the Law.” Review facts again briefly. 
In all the experiences of Judah after their return from their 
seventy years of captivity, note that we find no more mention 
of idolatry. Sins they had; but idolatry had utterly and for- 
ever disappeared from among God’s people. Before the bond- 
age in Babylon, this had been their besetting sin, into which 
they had for three hundred years been constantly falling. But 
after the captivity, and down to this present day, they were 
perfectly free from that form of sin. 

Now comes Lesson XII., “ Messiah’s Messenger,” which 
stands alone, having no connection with the captivity and the 
return, excepting that it was uttered by Malachi after the 
restoration. This lesson points to a time then far in the future, 
now far in the past. Call for the prediction concerning the 
advent of John the Baptist, and concerning the Christ him- 
self. Show how this was fulfilled. Having done all this as 
well as the time at. our disposal will allow, close with one 
thought: “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” For weal or for woe, God’s word abi- 
deth sure,—as sure in the time of Zedekiah as in that of 
Noah, and as sure in our day as in those of Zedekiah. He 
who, im the lessons of the past quarter, has failed to learn 
this, has studied to little effect. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This review may be used and lessons recalled by dividing 
into subjects. Print each on the blackboard, and question. 

The Book of the Law.—We have had two lessons about this 
book of the law. What do we call it now? How much of 





the Bible did they have in Jerusalem in the time of theit — 
kings? What did they mean by the law? Whose law? 
Who was the king when the lost roll was found? How old 
was Josiah when he was made king? How old when he be- 
gan to seek the Lord for himself and his people? What did 
he do to help them to worship God? What did he do and 
say when the lost roll was found? Did King Josiah set a 
good example to his people? How? What does the golden 
text say of him? How is King Josiah a good example for 
every child? Almost two hundred years after Josiah’s time, 
there was a great Bible-reading. It was not far from the 
place where the lost roll had been found; but how changed 
everything had been in all those years! The temple which 
Josiah repaired had been destroyed and built again ; the city 
walls were long in ruins, but men had worked two months, 
night and day, to put new walls around the city they loved. 
What was the name of the scribe who stood on the pulpit of 
wood, and read from the book of the law? How many helped 
him? What does a golden text say about the reading? Did 
the people understand? What kind, happy things did they 
do after the Bible-reading? What does the Bible say about 
loving God and loving our neighbor? In what way can we 
show our love to them? How soon is a child old enough to 
obey what the Bible teaches? 

Prayer—We have two lessons about prayer; but in almost 
all you can find something which proves the need and help of 
prayer. What is the name of the lesson about, Nehemiah ? 
What was he doing in Persia? How did he hear of the 
trouble and poverty of the Jews who had gone back to Jeru- 
salem? In his praying, of what covenant with his people 
did he speak te God? What is a covenant? Does our 
heavenly Father love to hear us remind him of his promises? 
He never forgets; but we forget his words, and he says, “I 
will be inquired of.’ What did Nehemiah confess? What 
should we confess when we repent and pray? Nehemiah 
wanted to go to Jerusalem, but did not see how to ask the 
king. How did he ask God’s help about that? What is the 
prayer in the golden text about trouble? Did God answer 
Nehemiah, and help him? What isthe name of the lesson 
about Esther? Meaning of “petition”? Whose name is not in 
all the story? What things can you tell which prove that 
God’s hand led Esther all her life? How many people in 
Shushan prayed threedays? For what did Esther pray? What 
did the king hold out to her to show his favor? What does 
our King say which proves that all may come, and none ask 
in vain? How was Mordecai rewarded for kindness to the 
orphan child? How were all the Jews saved from destruc- 
tion by the beautiful queen? Let several children share in 
telling parts of Esther’s story. 

Praise and Worship.—Our first story of worship was a scene 
on a great plain,—thousands in gay dress, sounds of music 
and gladness, and, in sight of all, a great golden image. Who 
built it? In whose honor? What was the command of King 
Nebuchadnezzar about falling down before it? When the 
three- brave men answered the king, what did they say? 
Whom did they serve? Who came to them, and walked 
with them in the fire? Did they praise and worship him, do 
you think, in the flames? Why? Another time of praise 
was at a great, joyful meeting over the laying of some fuunda- 
tionstones. Where? What building? Whose house? What 
heathen king helped the people to build? Why could the 
Jews then sing so gladly, “The Lord is good; his mercy en- 
dureth forever”? Have we more reason to say so than they 
had? Why? 

Purity—We have learned of some who lived pure, true 
lives, and knew how to ask strength from God to keep them 
safe from temptation. Who were the faithful tribe who 
obeyed their father Jonadab? How did Jeremiah, by them, 
teach a lesson to the Jews in Jerusalem? What did they 
say when asked to drink wine? What reason did they give? - 
What commandment had they obeyed? What promise did 
God give them for their obedience to their father? What 
did Daniel purpose in his heart? How did God bless Daniel 
with tender love and care? How many companions had 
Daniel in his “band of hope”? Would they have been wil- 
ling to look at a picture or page they needed to hide away? 
Would they have listened to whispers or any talk they would 
not have liked mother to hear, if they had been at home? 
What did God give these four wise, good boys? What safe, 
strong word of two letters can you say when tempted? What 
did Jesus say, when he talked of the blessed ones; abou. ihe 
pure in heart? 

Punishment.—We have had a sad story of sin and slavery for 
the whole nation of Jews. Who had chosen them to be his own 
people? For what had he sent them teachers and prophets? 
What were some of the warnings? What sins did they com- 
mit? What is said of some of their kings? What kind of 
worship was often seen? Who came against Jerusalem ? 
What did he do to walls, temple, palaces? What became of 
the king, the princes, the people? Who only was left in the 
land? Where were the prisoners taken? What did they do 
“by the riversof Babylon”? What doessin always bring? Did 
they deserve to be punished? Who only can deliver from sin? 
The night that the fingers were seen writing on the wall, 
what were king and people doing? How had the king 
insulted God? Was it any excuse that he had been drinking 
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wine, arid might not have quite known what he did? Is it 
ever an excuse to say, “I didn’t think”? 

Prophecy —That is, something told before it comes to pass. 
Who only knows the future? Who must have taught the 
prophets, whose words have come true years after they were 
spoken? Who said the Jews should be carried away as cap- 
tives? Jeremiah wept, and begged them to turn to God for 
mercy. Did they? How many years were they captives? 
Who became a wise prophet to explain dreams and visions? 
Who only could read the writing on the wall? Who was the 
last of the prophets? What glad news did he tell? What 
prophecies can you think of which have been fulfilled? 
What have you learned about God’s word? When you see 
how much has been fulfilled, are you sure every word will 
come to pass? Try and find out what Jesus said about that. 
Ought all this to make you fear most, or love most? Why? 
Whom did Malachi mean by “the Messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in”? Do you delight in Him? 





BIBLE TRUE. 
PRAYER HEARD. 
PRAISE ACCEPTED. 
PURITY BLESSED. 
PUNISHMENT JUST. 
PROPHECY SURE. 











Thus sum up the divisions once more, question and explain 
to bring out one by one the words to be printed on the board 
for final review. 

HINTS FOR THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


BY HESTER WOLCOTT. 





A quarterly-review exercise tried by our Sunday-school 
last December was so successful that other teachers may be 
interested in a brief description, together with a few sugges- 
tions adapting it to the review for the present quarter. 

The superintendent, with whom the plan originated, assigned 
to each class in order one of the twelve lessons, on which a 

_ review exercise of five minutes for each was allowed. There 
being fifteen classes, the last three provided a Christmas exer- 
cise. A smaller school might, if necessary, assign two lessons 
to some classes. 

The interest of the exercise consisted in the originality and 
dissimilarity of the various plans prepared by the classes, each 
independently of the others. In some cases, the scholars sub- 
mitted original plans of their own to the teachers, by whom 
the best was selected; in others,'the teacher arranged the 
exercise, assigning the various parts to the different schobars. 
Some classes occupied only two or three minutes, and some a 
minute or two over the allotted five, so that the whole exer- 
cise, with occasional singing, did not occupy more than the 
hour designed for it, and was most interesting to the parents 
and other visitors especially invited for the occasion. 

The members of one class recited the lesson as an interest- 
ing story told in their own language, as if it were any ordi- 
nary tale not in the Bible. One took up the acount where 

the other left off. 

In another class, one scholar gave the time of the lesson; 
a second, the place; a third, the story; anda fourth, the prac- 
tical lesson derived. 

The class to which was assigned “ Jehu’s False Zeal” gave 
a short, clear statement of Jehu’s good and bad points of 
character and action. = 

A class which had the lesson of “Hezekiah’s Answered 
Prayer” consumed most of their time with the practical lesson 
which they had derived from it,—a recitation, in turn, of the 
conditions of successful prayer,—first in their own language, 
then supported by Bible verses. 

One of the best exercises was that by a class of which the 
scholars were unwilling to recite separately. It was the story 
of Jonah. The teacher read the text of the lesson, stopping 
at the close of each verse for recitations by the class in concert 
of various passages selected from the Prophets, or the New 
Testament, or elsewhere, each amplifying the idea, or fact, or 
lesson suggested in the text. 

Another class recited in concert, both teacher and scholars, 
the main text of the lesson and an appropriate psalm. 


The other plans were, perhaps, modifications of some of 


these. In some instances, the review exercise was merely a 
condensed recitation of the lesson as actually previously studied 
by the class. This method alone would insure sufficient variety. 


The following are brief suggestions for a similar review for 


this quarter: 


Class 1 might enlarge on the practical lesson of “ Josiah and 
by enumerating various interesting 


the Book of the Law” 
ways of reading the Bible. 


Class 2 might sketch the life of J eremiah, and the subjects 
enlarging on the special prediction of the 


of his prophecies, 
Jewish captivity, 


Class 3 might tell all that is known of the Rechabites, em- 
phasizing the duty of obedience as taught by Jeremiah’s 


object-lesson, 
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special actors of the three captivities,—a subject commonly 
confused among scholars. 

Class 5 might give a picture of the magnificence of Baby- 
lon, comparing the luxury of the royal court with the self- 
control of the four Jewish youths. 

Class 6 might take the wonderful lesson of steadfastness to 
principle, or sticking by the right regardless of consequences, 
shown in verses 17 and 18 of Lesson VL, comparing the ex- 
ample of these men with that of Luther, or any biblical or 
more recent historical characters. 

Class 7 might tell the story of the handwriting on the wall 
in as interesting language as possible, picturing vividly the 
gay scene of Belshazzar’s feast, the aged prophet, and the 
tragic close of the festivities. Or, it might dwell on the 
practical lesson, showing that we are being weighed, or tested, 
by all the little events that come to us each day,—the oppor- 
tunities, temptations, trials, or pleasures. Or, by responsive 
readings from Jeremiah 51, from Chronicles and Daniel, it 
might show the wonderful fulfillment of prophecy with respect 
to the taking of Babylon by Darius. . 

One member of Class 8 might tell all he can of Ezra and 
his book ; another, the lessons taught the Jews by the cap- 
tivity; another, the journey; and a fourth, the condition of 
Jerusalem on the return; a fifth, quotations from Haggai and 
Zechariah, or the apocraphal book of 2 Esdras, or Josephus. 
But the methods are so many, and our Sunday-school 
teachers so ingenious, no further elaboration is needed. 
Should the classes number more than twelve, the remain- 
der might recite an appropriate Easter exercise. 





NEW-VIEW HINTS. 


In looking back upon the lessons of the first quarter, with 
a desire to see them in perspective, a few preliminary ques- 
tions may help to bring the field of the lessons into the range 
of mental vision. Thus, for example: ° 

From how many books of the Bible are these lessons chosen ? 
About how many years are included in their narrative? What 
three kingdoms have chief prominence? Whatseven kings? 
What one queen? What four prophets? What one faithful 
family? What six Hebrews, apart from those already noted, 
are shown in these lessons to have been peculiarly faithful? 
What three great events of chief historic importance are 
recorded in these lessons? What still greater event is fore- 
told? 

In looking at the twelve lessons as one lesson, they may be 
grouped under the general topic in the line of which they 
have been treated in these pages. Thus: 


LIGHT FOR GOD’S FOLLOWERS. 
Tight from the Word, I., IL, X., XII. 
Light from Experience, IV., V., VI., VIIL, [X., XI. 
Light from Example, III., VII. 
Or, for another outline : 


THE RIGHT WAY IN LIFE. 
The Right Way Shown, I., X., XIT. 
The Right Way Followed, IIL. V., VIL., VIIL, IX., XI. 
The Right Way Shunned, II., [V., VII. 
Or, again: 
SAFETY AND PERIL. 
Seeking Guidance, I., X. 
Doing Duty, IIL, V., VL, XI. 
Facing Judgments, II., [V., VII. 
Gaining Hope, VIIL., [X., XII. 
Or, yet again : 
OPPORTUNITIES USED OR MISUSED. 
Of Learning God’s Law, I., X. 
Of Maintaining Purity, III., V. 
Of Witnessing for God, VI., VII. 
Of Helping God’s People, IX., XI. 
Of Honoring God’s House, VIII. 


Opportunities 
Accepted : 


Opportunities 
Refused : 
Opportunities 
Offered : 


lor Timely Repentance, II., IV. 


Sor Safety and Triumph, XII. 


one of these aspects, may be considered thus: 


WALK IN THE LIGHT. 
Study God’s Word, I., X. 
Dare to Do Right, IIL, V., VI. 
Be Warned in Time, IT., IV., VII., XI. 
Trust in God’s Mercy, VIIL., [X., XII. 





HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE 
WRITINGS OF JOHN. | 





' parents, government, conscience, and God. 


Class 4 should state clearly the dates, circumstances, and | th 


quoting in turn verses enjoining obedience to 


tells of the actual coming of Jesus and John. 


The practical teachings of the lessons, as new-viewed in any 


In turning from the recent lessons in the Old Testament to 
those in the New, there is no abrupt transition. The last 
lesson of the Old Testament course told of the coming mes- 
senger and the coming Lord; the first lesson in John’s Gospel 


Help to the understanding of John’s Gospel can he gained by 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, suggestive and scholarly, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, in various editions, 
from $1.50 upwards, and by John B. Alden at sixty cents. 
Farrar’s Life of Christ (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.00 and upwards) is more rhetorical than Geikie’s, but not 
more trustworthy. Hanna’s Life of Christ (3 vols. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $2.50) is less brilliant than 
Farrar’s, but is devout, stimulating, and expository. Eder- 
sheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (New York: 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $6.00, net) isspecially valuable ~ 
for the light which it casts upon the life of,our Lord from 
Jewish life and literature. The style is scholastic. Andrews’s 
Life of Our Lord (New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. Price, 
$2.50) is not strictly a biography of our Lord, but is the best 
connected discussion of the historical and chronological ques- 
tions connected with our Lord’s life: 

Somewhat akin to the assistance given by the commentaries 
is that given by the Harmonies. If the teacher reads Greek, 
he may profitably use Professor Riddle’s new edition of Robin- 
son’s Greek Harmony (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $2.00, net), which is edited with special reference to the 
readings of the Revised Version, or Gardiner’s Greek Har- 
mony (Andover: W. F. Draper. Price, $3.00), Which adopts 
the text of Tischendorf, but gives also a collation of the so- 
called Received Text. Readers of English may use either 
Robinson’s English Harmony (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, 75 cents, net) or Fuller’s Harmony of the Four 
Gospels (New York: E. and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 
45 cents); one of the handiest harmonies published. 


Among the biographies of John which will prove useful to 
the student are Dr. Culross’s low-priced and excellent little 
book, John Whom Jesus Loved (New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers. Price, $1.25), and Macdonald’s Life and 
Writings of St. John (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.00), a work which aimed to do for John what Cony- 
beare and Howson had done for Paul. Macduff’s Memories 
of Patmos (New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 
$1.25) will be helpful for the later lessons. 

As introductions to the comparative study of John two 
volumes may be mentioned: Why Four Gospels? by the 
Rev. Dr. D. 8. Gregory (New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.25), a very suggestive little book, and one which is 
well adapted for the popular reader; and Westcott’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Four Gospels (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Price, $3.00), which is only to be commended to 
students of greater technical scholarship than that of the 
average Sunday-school teacher. . 
Of the many commentaries on John, we mention only those 
which seem to us most likely to be useful. Among these, 
Westcott’s Commentary on John in The Bible Commentary 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price of the volume con- 
taining John, $5.00) occupies the first place for sympathetic 
interpretation. Meyer’s Commentary on John (New York : 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $3.00) is best for close exegetical 
detail upon the Greek text. Godet’s Commentary on John 
(2 vols. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $3.00 
each) will also be found useful by advanced students, though 
the average teacher will not require much of the introductory 
matter that forms so large a part of the first volume. Among 
the small portable commentaries which may be commended 
are: The International Revision Commentary on John, by 
Milligan and Moulton (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25), which has the advantage of being based upon 
the new Revision, thus saving the space occupied in correc- 
tions of the “ Authorized” Version; Watkins's St. John (New 
York : Cassell & Co. Price, $1.25), in the Handy Commen- 
tary Series, edited by Bishop Ellicott, which is thoroughly 
exegetical in method; Plummer’s St. John (New York : Mac- 
millan & Co. Price,$1.10),in Dean Perowne’s Cambridge Bible 
Series, which is of much the same value as the preceding ; 
Cowles’s Gospel and Epistles of John (New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, $2.00), helpful from the expository point of 
view; and Abbott’s Illustrated Commentary on John (New 
York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.75), which adds pictorial 
illustration, to its expositions. Hovey’s Commentary on John 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society) will be 
preferred by Baptist teachers; as again Methodist teachers 
will prefer Volume II., containing Luke and John, of Whe- 
.don’s Commentary on the New Testament (New York: Phil- 
lipsand Hunt. Price,$1.50a volume). Boardman’s Epiphanies 
of the Risen Lord (New York: D. Appletorf & Co. Price, 
$1.25) will be helpfully suggestive for the later lessons. 

If the teacher wishes to learn the latest results of the long 
controversy concerning the authorship of the Gospel of John, 
he can be commended to the late Ezra Abbot’s valuable 
monograph on The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents). 
This disposes, one might almost say, finally, of the argument 
against the Johannean authorship. 

For Revelation, the teacher may consult the special com- 
mentaries in the general series named above. To these may 
be added: C. J. Vaughan’s Lectures on the Revelation of St. 
John (New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.75) ; Moses 
Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, which may be 
picked up in the second-hand stores; and Cowles’s Revelation 








e careful study of the better popular biographies of our Lord. 


of St. John (New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50). 
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BOOKS. AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 


Let It Alone, and It Won’t Hurt You.: By Edward Carswell. 12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 235. New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 


Practical Elocution : For use in colleges and schools and by private stu- 
dents. By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., late President of the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory. Enlarged of 
selections for practice. 1i2mo, pp. 308. Philadetphia: Publication 
_— of the National School of Elocution and Oratory. Price, 


with a wide variet; 


Oratory : An oration by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered before 
the National School of Oratory, upon the occasion of its third annual 
Commencement, held in the American Academy of Music, Philadel- 

hia, May 29, 1876. Printed from the authorized report o r. T. J. 
Cllinwood. i6mo, pp. 48. Philadelphia: Publication Department 
of the National School of Oratory. Price, 40 cents. 


. Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited b: 
Librarian Harvard University and Correspondin 
chusetts Historical Society. VolumelIl. Spanis 


settlements in America from the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 


Justin Winsor, 
reta) assa- 
explorations and 


tury. Royal Svo, illustrated, pp. ix, 640. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Sold only by subscription. 
PAMPHLETS. 


Verses : Translations from the German, and hymns. By W. H. Furness. 


16mo, PP iv, 88. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


Thoughts of Heaven, Our Home Above. A thought for every day in the 


month. didited by H. L. L. Illustrated in colors. New York : T. Nel- 
son and Sons. 


Ramblings in Beulah Land : A continuation of experiences in the life of 


Jennie Smith, No.1. 16mo, pp. 156. Philadelphia: Garrigues Broth- 
ers. Price, 25 cents. 


Stories of Provence. From the French of Alphonse Daudet (Lettres de 
Mon Moulin), By 8S. L. Lee. (Bospes Handy Series. No. 51.) 
16mo, pp. 146. New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


The Present Technical Condition of the Steel Industry of the United 
States. By Phineas Barnes. (Bulletin of the United States Geological 
Survey. No.25.) 8vo, pp. 85. ashington : Department of the Interior, 


Count De Boudry’s Devotional Cards. A packet of 31 cards, for the calen- 
dar month, written by Count De Boudry, one hundred years b> 
Philadelphia : E. A. Scott. Price, plain, 35 cents; gilt edge, 50 cen 


The Rutgers Graduates in Japan: An address delivered in Kirkpatrick 
Chapel, Rutgers College,’ June 16, 1885, by William Elliot Griffis of the 
class of 1869.. Published’ by the Rutgers College Alumni Association. 
8vo, pp. 82. Albany: Weed, Parsons, & Co., printers. 


MUSIC, 


Precious Hymns for Times of Refreshin 


and Revival. Selected b: 
Thomas Harrison. 


Musical editors: John R. Sweney and William J. 
Kirkpatrick, 12mo, pp. 9%. Philadelphia: John J. Hood. Price, 
35 cents ; words only, 10 cents. 


The School Room Chorus: A collection of two hundred songs for public 


ane eyeee noo. a by E. Vic _— er Seventieth 
on, enlarged, and from new plates. . 12m0. . 147, Syracuse 
New York : C, W. Bardeen. Price, 35 cents. _ 


THE BIBLE REVELATION* 


There are two different points of view from which 
almost any object of interest can be looked at. You 
may pull the object to pieces, and find out what are its 
constituent parts, or you may look at it as a living or 
moving whole, performing a certain part in a complex 
of other objects. 

Neither of these two methods of investigation is com- 
plete without the other; and to pursue the one to the 
exclusion of the other is to shut one’s self out from a 
whole sphere of knowledge. Thus the anatomist learns 
much concerning man by the use of his dissecting-knife; 
but, when the anatomist has completed his tables of what 
he has found in man, you will look in vain for the names 
of such things as faith, hope, patriotism, love. No dis- 
secting-knife ever laid these bare, and no microscope 
ever discovered them in the texture of the body. Yet 
they are more truly part of the man himself than are the 
bones and muscles which fill so large a space in the tables 
of the anatomist. 

The Bible also can be, and is, looked at from these 
two different points of view; and to the Bible also injus- 
tice can be done by looking at it from one point of view 
exclusively. Thus, the mere literary critic who exam- 
ines the Bible solely as the dissector examines the human 
body, will not find the best that is in the Bible, any more 
than the dissector will find the best that isin man. He 
will learn a great deal regarding the structure of the 
Bible; but if his eyes are not opened to higher things 
than that, he will miss the great purpose of the Bible as 
a revelation from God to man. A one-sided contempla- 
tion of the purely literary problems connected with the 
Bible is very apt to end in a defial that the Bible pre- 
sents any other than literary aspects. In other words, 
knowledge of the unity of Scripture is sacrificed to 
knowledge of certain details. “ 

There is at the present time a growing tendency in 
certain circles to do this injustice to the Bible. The im- 
portance of a thorough acquaintance with the linguistic 
and antiquarian shell of Bible truth is so much empha- 
sized that there is peril of forgetting that the kernel, as 
well as the shell, is of importance. In view of this ten- 
dency, we are glad to note, from time to time, books 
which leave the open questions of biblical criticism to 
take care of themselves, and which aim to present the 
Bible as a living unity,—a unity composed of parts, in- 
deed, but parts which, like the organs of the body, con- 
tribute to the unity of the whole, not detract from it. 
The latest noteworthy book in this line‘is God’s Revela- 








* God's Revelations of Himself to Men, as successively made in the 
Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian dispensations, and in the Messianic 


kingdom, By Samuel J. Andrews, author of The Life of Our Lord upon 
12mo, pp. xiv, 391. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, 








tion.of Himself.to Men, by the Rev. Samuel J. Andrews, 
the author of the well-known chronological Life of Our 
Lord upon Earth. 

Mr. Andrews frankly states that his book is designed 
to meet dangerous tendencies of the time, in the Church 
and out of it. Within the Church, there is a tendency 
to ignore, and in some cases to depreciate, the signifi- 
cance of the Incarnation, even while not denying it as a 
fact. Again, there are critics who maintain revolution- 
ary theories of the origin of particular books of the Bible, 
and some who even show “a positive hostility to Christ, 
a determination to pull him gown from the throne on 
which he sits, and to destroy the faith of men in him.” 
The aim of Mr. Andrews’s book is to meet the perils in- 
duced by these diverse tendencies by setting forth the 
progressive unity of the Bible, and the pivotal place 
held by the Incarnation in the revelation of God to men. 

The order of the book is, to a certain extent, chrono- 
logical. The body of the work is introduced by a brief 
discussion of the relations of revelation and redemption. 
This discussion may well be summarized in a single sen- 
tence of the author’s: “In his dealings with sinful men 
God reveals [in order] that he may redeem, and he re- 
deems [in order] that he may reveal.” In other words, 
the present revelation is a preparation for redemption; 
but redemption itself is a preparation for a still higher 
revelation yet to be made. ’ 

The biblical revelation of God to men proceeded by 
stages; and that revelation is only to be comprehended 
by observing these successive stages, and the relation 
which they occupy to each other. Mr. Andrews there- 
fore discusses, in turn, the Edenic revelation, the patri- 
archal revelation, and God’s revelations of himself in 
the theocracy. At this stage the author emphasizes his 
conviction that the revolutionary critics totally misinter- 
pret the true position of the law in Israel. ‘The laws, 
in their chief features, were not the gradual outgrowth 
of the national spirit, but were given to mould and to 
control that spirit.” There was no central place of wor- 
ship such as Deuteronomy commands and as Leviticus 
assumes, during the period of the Judges, because “ Jeho- 
vah could not dwell as king in his own land ” so long as 
the struggle with the Canaanites was going on. Not 
until the time of David, when the land was united, and 
all heathen rule put down, did Jehovah fulfill his promise 
to choose a permanent place to put his name there. The 
Davidic kingdom, in its later failure as well as in its 
earlier splendor, became .a promise of the messianic 
kingdom, concerning which prophecy spoke even more 
clearly. This messianic hope Mr. Andrews traces 
through the Psalms, the Prophets, the Apocrypha, and 
the New Testament, in its twofold form of teaching con- 
cerning a suffering Servant and a triumphant King; and 
he crowns the New Testament teaching by the testimony 
of our Lord himself. ' 

The latter half of Mr. Andrews’s volume teaches themes 
less familiar to the popular reader. Its chief subjects 
are The Messiah in Heaven and the Messianic Kingdom. 
According to Mr. Andrews, the Jews did not cease to be 
the covenant people at the institution of the Christian 
Church. There was rather a double election—an elec- 
tion now of the Church as before there had been of the 
Jews. But the Church stands in a new and distinguish- 
ing relation to Christ, not shared by the Jews. The 
Church is the body of Christ in the world, and through 
that body Christ still carries on the work of redemption 
in the world. “The Jews had the pattern of heavenly 
things, but the Church has the heavenly things them- 
selves. Through the headship of the Son, and the send- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, the shadows of the law were made 
the realities of the body of Christ. Therefore it is that 
where before were but symbols and types, all pointing 
to the future, now are sacraments—channels of present 
grace.” But even the Church, continues the author, 
is not the messianic kingdom. That belongs to the 
future. In that kingdom there are to be “three distinct 
elements: first, the Church, as the body of Christ, no 
more under the law of sin and death, but made like him, 
and in perfect unity with him; second, the Jewish 
nation, God’s holy and righteous people, in their own 
land, and under the immediate rule of his Son; third, 
the nations at peace obeying and worshiping God.” . Of 
course, Mr. Andrews’s theory of the messianic kingdom 
involves also a theory of eschatology; but for the details 
of this the reader may best be referred to the book itself. 

God’s Revelations to Men is certainly well adapted for 
the purpose for which the author wrote it. It is well 
calculated to exhibit the one progressive revelation which 
finds its record in the Bible. - This broad characteristic 


of the book can be recognized and appreciated without 
committing one’s self to the author’s views in every 
detail, In style, the work is well adapted for the read- 


t ‘ 








ing of theological students and intelligent Sunday-school 
teachers. fae 

One thing more. It is a little thing, but one which is 
important. The author’s style needs, for perfect clear- 
ness, a closer punctuation than that which prevails in 
the book. A single instance will suffice. On page 5 we 
read: “To men fallen and sinful God must come as their 
Redeemer.” A single comma placed after “sinful” will 
give the author’s meaning. What a difference it would 
make to place the single comma after “men”! 





Professor Austin Phelps is one of the most successful 
of living American religious writers. His little work on 
The Still Hour, his Theory of Preaching, his Men and 
Books, and his English Style in Public Discourse, have 
all taken a place in the popular estimation not often 
accorded to the writings of a theological professor. In 
My Study, as in My Portfolio, Professor Phelps makes a 
collection of recent articles from his own pen in such 
journals as The Independent, The Congregationalist, and 
The Sunday School Times. The articles are chiefly of 
a theological nature; the first three, from which the 
name of the book is taken, are reminiscences of Andover, 
and among the others are the articles on Retribution, 
and on Second Probation, the Study of the Episcopal 
Church, and Why Do I Believe Christianity? (12mo, 
pp. vi, 319. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) . 


Books sometimes succeed because of their titles, and 
sometimes they succeed in spite of their titles. A book 
which will possibly succeed because of its title, but 
which ought to succeed in spite of that appendage, is How 
to Be Happy Though Married, by A Graduate in the Uni- 
versity of Matrimony. In spite of its fanciful title, the 
work is really a commendable treatise on household life, 
and the rocks to be avoided if peace and happiness are 
to be maintained in the family. The Graduate’s advice 
to both husbands and wives is reinforced by an ampli- 
tude of illustrations, serious, and humorous. The author 
does not confine his advice to ethical points, but writes 
concerning furnishing, money, the management of ser- 
vants, etc., quite as incisively as upon “honey-mooning,” 
marriage vows, and home politeness, (12mo, pp. 285. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


One of the earliest reissues in Professor Henry Morley’s 
National Library is Henry MacKenzie’s Man of Feeling. 
This novel is of interest to the literary reader as being 
one of the best representatives of that school of English 
writers who caught their inspiration from the stilted 
pathos and morbid sentimentality of The Sorrows of 
Young Werther. Professor Morley, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the weakness of this school, adds for the benefit 
of “ perséns of a calculating disposition” an “ Index to 
the Tears” shed in the course of the novel. For the 
rest, it may be said that MacKenzie shared in the genius 
of Sterne, without sharing in Sterne’s grossness. (16mo, 
pp. 191. New York: Cassell’& Co. Price, 10 cents.) 


To Nelson’s list of illustrated hymns has recently been 
added an illustrated edition of Just As I Am, with a brief 
biography of the author, Charlotte Elliott. While the 
woodcut illustrations have not that aecuracy of detail 
and delicacy of finish which distinguish American wood- 
engraving, they are good enough to please the average 
reader; and the little volume itself is pretty enough to 
make an acceptable Sunday-school reward book. (12mo, 
no paging. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In The New Englander for March the Rey. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody writes genially and sensibly on 
what constitutes a liberal education. In accordance 
with the new departure of this magazine, large space_is 
given to educational topics, there being also in the same 
number an anonymous discussion of The New Educa- 
tion at Harvard and Yale, and a record -of Intellectual 
Activity at Yale by Edward G. Bourne. 

It is pleasant to see so much space given in the March 
number of The New Princeton Review to the discuesion 
of healthy ethical and theological questions. Professor 
Francis L. Patton’s article on Contemporary English 
Ethics is an able critique of recent ethical literature, 
English and American. Dr. Boardman’s article, The 
Just Scales, isa plea for balance,—balance in money, 
trade, wages, property, personality, not in the commu- 
nistic sense, but in the scriptural. The argument is 
novel and suggestive. The noteworthy literary article 
of the number is Lowell’s article on Gray,—a scholar 
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defending the scholar’s poet. The editorial department 
of the magazine is well sustained. 


Valuable materials for the yet unwritten history of the 
civil war are being collected from month to month in the 
war articles which have suddenly leaped into a com- 
manding place in the magazine literature of the day. 
Everybody knows of the Century magazine’s series of 
war articles. Not everybody knows, however, that there 
is a Southern magazine—The Southern Bivouac, pub- 
lished by B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Kentucky— 
which gives considerable space every month to narra- 
tives of war experience written by Southern soldiers 
and from the Southern standpoint. History, of course, 
must gather its materials from the narratives written by 
those who fought in the gray uniform, as well as of those 
who fought in the blue; and many will be glad to know 
where to find presentations of war experiences as they 
were felt on the Southern side. Apart from the histori- 
cal value of the magazine, the contents of the magazine 
have a variety and attractiveness that will commend 
them to the general reader. The subscription price is 
$2.00 a year. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 








—_—_—————_- 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Kentucky, special, at Lexington..............sesseeee February 26-28 
Tennessee, special, at Chattamooga.........00.sceeseseeeeee March 1, 2 
Georgia, special, at Atlanta.........1....cscceseseeeee ceeeeeees March 3-5 
Florida, at Jacksonville...............cccccseesesssseee coven ese March 7-9 
Louisiana, at New Orleans... ..........05 0 seeeeseee seeeee March 12, 13 
California, state, at San Jose............scccersrressccessseeee May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. ............ccsceeeeeeeeeeeees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City ......ccc.ceseceeeseeeeeeeeeeees May 11-13 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa..............ccssssescsnee cteeseeee cocceneee June— 
Qhid, state, ab Troyes: ..i.cciscovesercnecenr covcscosseorvece cosvccces June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne............csseseee seeeeeees June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre................0secsssese seoessees June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo.............:sscesessscece cocseeees June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at New Albany............06sscecesee sereeenes June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............++ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... .............0e0seee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ....s.cseesseeseseees August 17-19 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown........s00-sseseseeee, October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS: 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St..............000 Wednesdays, 4 P. 
Baltimore, Md., Y. M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 


Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dutch Ch., JoralemonSt., Saturdays, 2.30 P. 


Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St............. .ssseee Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4,P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 


Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1st and 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W.C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church ............... seseese Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E, 4th St.............s00esceseees Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
ON UN as WE aan os i seSjaenaseqnas Sanaisiqsinnd osacin Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
SAUOIA LA Nenses dyes tunes <obtenannes ss: na tjegnpoevencceee Fridays, 3 P. 
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COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—July 20 to August 3 is the date fixed upon for this 
year’s session of the Round Lake Sunday-school Assem- 
bly. A full programme is now in course of preparation, 
and will be published shortly. It will be noticed that 
the date of the Assembly this year is about a week later 
than last year. 

—It is announced that the Monteagle Summer Assem- 
bly will open this year on the last day of June, and will 
continue in session till August 26, the summer schools, 
however, closing August 11, Specialists will give in- 
struction in the ancient and modern languages, in mathe- 
matics, music, the industrial arts, etc. The following is 
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a partial programme: Wednesday, June 30, opening ex- 
ercises. July 1, opening address by Professor J. I. D. 
Hinds. July 2, school conference. July 8, Fourth of 
July celebration. Sunday, July 4, opening sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald. July 5, lecture by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Baskervill: “The South—its status and 
outlook.” July 6, lecture by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Shoup; 
lecture by Professor J. W. McGarvey : “Southern Pales- 
tine—a description of the southern portion of the Holy 
Land, illustrated by stereopticon views of the most inter- 
esting objects about Hebron, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem, 
terminating with a full account of the Holy City.” July 
7, lecture by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing: “Our kitchen in- 
terests;’’ illustrated lecture by Professor J. W. McGar- 
vey: “ Northern Palestine—a description of the northern 
part of the Holy Land, with stereopticon views about 
Damascus, the sources of the Jordan, the Lake of Gali- 
lee, Nazareth, the Dead Sea, and intervening places.” 
July 8, lecture by Dr. T.S. Powell: ‘“ Woman—her physio- 
logical, spiritual, and mental characteristics, as contrasted 
with man; ” illustrated lecture by Professor McGarvey : 
“ Egypt—its cities, its fields, its great river, its inhabi- 
tants, its obelisks and pyramids, its marvelous tombs, 
and its deal of ancient days.” July 9, lecture by Dr. 
J. D. Plunkett; illustrated lecture by Professor McGar- 
vey: “The wilderness of the wanderings—The foun- 
tains, the plains, the valleys, the mountains, the vegeta- 
tion, and the: inhabitants of the Wilderness, through 
which Israel journeyed tothe Promised Land.” July 10, 


.| sociable in the “ Mississippi Home.” Sunday, July 11, 


sermons by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Sprowls and the Rev. Dr. 
T. C. Carter. July 12, lecture by the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Bryson: “The great pyramid.” July 13, lecture by 
President R. W. Jones: “The air we breathe;” by the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Bryson: “Type cathedrals of Europe.” 
July 14, lecture by President R. W. Jones: “ The air we 
breathe ;” by Professor E. E. Ayers, Marion, Alabama: 
“Does music deserve to be classed among the fine arts?” 
July 15, lecture by Professor E. E. Ayers: ‘“ Music—its 
relation to philosophy and religion.” July 16, lecture 
by President AyJ. Battle: “The magic of imagination.” 
July 17, a stroll to “ Table Rock ” to see the sun set, led 
by Professor Hinds. Sunday, July 18, sermons by Elder 
Charles LouigLoos and the Rev. Dr. A. J. Battle. July 
19, elocutionary recital by the schools. July 20, lec- 
ture by President Charles Louis Loos: “The Teacher— 
his work, and what he ought to be;” by Professor C. F. 
Smith: “ Higher education in the South.” July 21, lec- 
ture by Judge N. Green, LL.D.: “Penalties.” July 22, 
lecture by Chancellor John N. Waddel: “ The discipline 
best adapted and most effective in universities and col- 
leges;” by President David Sullins: “‘Turns on life’s 
highway.” July 23, lecture by President Isaac 8. Hop- 
kins: “The problem of American illiteracy.” July 24, 
sociable in the parlor of the hotel. Sunday, July 25, 
sermons by the Rev. Dr. Jerry Witherspoon and the 
Rev. Dr. David Sullins. July 26, lecture by President 
M. W. Humphreys: “A crisis in the history of civiliza- 
tion,” July 27, lecture by President James H. Carlisle: 
“Saul;” by Professor J. H. Phillips: “ Francis Bacon.” 
July 28, lecture by the Rev. Dr. M. B. DeWitt: “Theo- 
ries of the atonement; ” by President James H. Carlisle : 
“Astronomy.” July 29, lecture by President James H. 
Carlisle: ‘The starry heavens and the moral law;”’ lec- 
ture by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent. July 30, “C. L.8.C.” 
day. July 31, a stroll to “Table Rock.” Sunday, Au- 
gust 1, sermons by the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer and the 
Rev. Dr. George P. Hays, August 2, lecture by the Rev. 
Dr. B. M. Palmer: ‘The ancient Hebrew polity.” August 
3, lecture by the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer: ‘“ The ancient 
Hebrew history ;” lecture by the Rey. Dr. C. H. Strick- 
land. August 4, children’s jubilee ; lecture by the Rev. 
Dr. George P. Hays: “Character and manners.” August 
5, lecture by the Rev. Dr. George P. Hays: “ Flippant 
skepticism ;” by the Rey. Dr. A. R. Winfield: “ Egypt 
and Palestine.” August 6, lecture by Isaac Errett. 
August 7, second sociable in the hotel parlor. Sunday, 
August 8, sermons by the Rev. Dr. A. R. Winfield and 
Elder Isaac Errett. August 9, lecture by Frank Beard. 
August 10, closing of the schools. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—It is always a-good sign to see the average attendance 
of a school rising closer to its actual enrollment. The 
Summit Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Jersey City has 
an actual enrollment of 676, with an average attendance 
of 526, or close on seventy-eight per cent. The best class 
attendance was over ninety-one per cent. One reason 
for the good attendance of the scholars is the good at- 
tendance of the officers and teachers. The attendance 
of the teachers averaged ninety-three per cent., and that 
of the officers ninety-six per cent, Mr. A, McWhinney 
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is superintendent of the school, the Rev. D. C. Hughes 
its pastor. 

—Sunday-school workers are more likely to under- 
estimate than to over-estimate the aid which they can 
obtain from a discreet use of paper and printers’ ink. 
The Young People’s Meeting in connection with the 
Hartford church of which the Rey. Dr. E. P. Parker is 
pastor has obviously learned that lesson; for it issues a 
little fourteen-page card programme tastefully tied to- 
gether with ribbons, and printed with colored ink on 
tinted paper,—a programme which is itself an alluring 
invitation to the Society’s meetings. The programme 
contains an order of opening and closing exercises, of 
topics and leaders for six months, the names of the 
officials and committee, a message from the pastor, and 
a few pages of helpful advice. In sending the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Olin H. Clark, a member of the committee, 
says: “ Our efforts do not stop with the programme, but 
we aim to have a still better meeting than it would sug- 
gest.” The programme and the aim beyond the pro- 
gramme may alike be commended to the attention of 
Sunday-school workers. 


—Increase of Sunday-school membership is best gained 
by making every member of the Sunday-school a mis- 
sionary with the special mission of bringing new schol- 
arsin. Thus in the Kirk Street Congregational Sunday- 
school of Lowell, Massachusetts, the following form is 
sent by the Sunday-school committee to all the members ~ 
of the school: ‘As you are a member of this school, we 
know that you feel a deep interest in its welfare, and are 
more than willing to join us in our efforts to increase its 
present membership. It is with this feeling that we 
offer for your support the following, which we trust you 
will take pleasure in signing, after which please return 
to your teacher or to any member of the Sunday-school 
committee. 8. H. Thompson, Alice W. Burnham, Alice 
M. Batchelder, William A. Charles, George B. Shattuck, 
Sunday-school committee.”” On the same sheet of paper 
is printed a “ Promise” with space for the scholar’s sig- 
nature. ‘Ido gladly promise to bring into our school 
one or more new scholars during the year, and to use my 
influence in persuading such to become members.” 

—In some of the most densely settled states of the 
Union,—Connecticut, for instance,—committees are found 
in interval spaces between towns and churches which as 
greatly need mission schools as any in the newer states. 
A missionary of the American Sunday School Union 
in Northern New York writes: “Coming near to a 
hamlet, two miles from a village in which were two 
flourishing churches, I met some boys. I asked them if 
they went to any Sunday-school. One replied, ‘No; 
they don’t nobody want us down there,—least-wise they 
never say nuthin’ bout it, nor act as though they did.’ 
By calling on their families, I found that the chasm be- 
tween them and the churches was widening. So ata 
Union meeting in one of the town churches I called at- 
tention to this chasm and the consequent condition of 
some. The young people became interested, and a union 
school of 52 members was organized in the hamlet. In 
one of the counties of this region, which is dotted over 
with churches (perhaps no rural county more so), was a 
community of unbelievers so hardened as to be known as 
‘The Devil’s Half Acre.’ Christian people had re- 
peatedly tried to reach it, but such was the bitter oppo- 
sition that for years they had no Sunday-school nor 
religious service. Last summer a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union, after hard and prayer- 
ful work there, organized a thrifty Sunday-school, and 
secured for it a Christian man to superintend it. In the 
fall a revival was enjoyed, and many confessed Christ. 
Regular meetings are now established, some of them led 
by young men who, a few weeks before, were notorious 
roughs.” The superintendent writes: “We are under 
much obligation to the Union for opening up this field.” 


GENERAL. 


—In prosecution of the temperance work, Miss Frances 
E. Willard has selected a little series of familiar gospel 
and temperance songs with tunes. Two hundred copies 
of these will be sent to any church or Sunday-schoo! 
desiring them, and enclosing twenty cents for postage. 
The songs are sent out free, but they contain a statement 
of the work of the foreign department of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and an appeal 
for help to carry it on. The publisher is Mrs, Laura G. 
Fixen, Albert Lea, Minnesota, to whom all applications 
should be sent. 


—It was a good sign to see the Harvard students rush- 
ing to hear a lecture on The Ministry as a Profession in 
so large a body that Sever Hall proved too small for 
those anxious to listen. At a recent lecture, Phillips 
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Brooks told the students that the ministry 
was the most noble of all professions; 
that to be qualified for it one at the outset 
must have a positive belief, a definite con- 
ception of God; that one must give up the 
idea of “ money” in following the profes- 
sion, and that a lack of enthusiasm on this 
. subject of the ministry shows lack of intel- 
‘ ligence. Such plain talk ought to be the 
seed-corn for a grand harvest among stu- 
dents in Harvard—and elsewhere. 


—Quite a new departure in the form 
of that time-honored religious agency, the 
tract, has been made by the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Judson, of New York, whom 
many of our readers may know as the son 
of the eminent missionary Adoniram Jud- 
son, and still others may remember him as 
a pastor who, five years ago, gave up a 
flourishing church in Orange, New Jersey, 
for the sake of engaging in directly ag- 
gressive work in New York. Dr. Judson, 
profiting by his evangelistic experience, 
has prepared a series of twelve story-tracts 
for the skeptical, the indifferent, the in- 
quirer, and for various classes of Chris- 
tian workers, etc. The tracts are small 
four-page pamphlets, printed on stiff pa- 
per; but their special feature is a colored 
picture on the first page, with a single text. 
The picture is attractive enough to insure 
its appreciation by those who would not 
accept an ordinary tract; and the second 
and third pages wholly, and the fourth 
page partly, are occupied with the tract- 
story. On the fourth page a blank space 
is left for any insertion which the user 
may choose to make. The price of the 
tracts is one cent each, one dollara hundred, 
or eight dollars athousand. They can be 
obtained at the Berean Tract Repository, 
No. 38 Bedford Street, New York. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 76,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Admirable re- 
sults in fevers. Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: “TI invariably prescribe it in fevers; also 
in convalescence from wasting and debilitating 
diseases, with admirable results.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


with is pophosphites, © for bronchial affections 
ypophosp or bronchial a: ions 
and lung troubles. B. Poore, Cedar Rapids 
Mich,, says: “I have =F your Emuision for several 
yea’ rs, in my practice, and have always found it thor- 
oughly reliable, pleasant to take, and most valuable 
for throat and Tung trouoles.” 


nonagie Aa Ss of * Pocket Les- 
by Rev. and Mrs. 
w. .. N pau one for examination 


to any pastor, superintendent or 











teacher who will send name and address. 
ih Six — only for the remain- 
Vers quarterly numbers 
rs’ Edition 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 DEY Street, New York. 


“THE CAPTIVITY OF ALCOHOL ” 


Is the title of the Rev. W. F. Craft’s lesson on Tem- 
wy wl for lag Sunday, March 28th. Send 
free samples. Address, 


Woman's Temperance Publication Association, 


161 La Salie Street, Chicago, Il. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers of 


Day & S. S$. Books and Church Music. 
PRICES LOW. 

A-ldress, L111 @113 Williams Street, New York. 
Send nh 

TRACTS. ,cper Cover books “Americas trae 


Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y., 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


page SUNDA Y-SCHOOL list ot books, 
cards, services, ac. Giving retailand net prices 
Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ENMAN’S GAZETTE, a sample motes o 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. 
By Pri pte OR ENGLISH, $. 
F. OORE, 158. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
Founded by TheS.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 


KET LESSONS, oe, ure of all les- 
sons for 1886 in plain type. 80 ts vest pocket. 


Bound incloth. AGem. 0c. Pu Morgan Park, Til, 
Hewenrerx, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 
A. H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 


MAPS for S. S. lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Putters, 3 Agior 


*9 Place, New York. 












































Important Theological Books, 


THE BLOOD COVENANT: A Primi- 
tive Rite and its Bearings on Scripture. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 1 vol.,12mo, 
net, $2.00. 


onan deeply interesting volume, and one that will 

mmand wide attention on the part of scholars, who 

will find it teeming with facts now for the first time 
brought to their notice.’’—Christian at Work. 


GODS REVELATIONS OF HIMSELF 
to Men. As successfully made in the Pa- 
triarchal, Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tions, and in the Messianic Kingdom. By 
Samuel J. Andrews, author of “The Life 
of Our Lord upon Earth,” 1 vol., crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


“The author has his ag e theme well in hand, dis- 
cerns its law of order, and makes a clean and lumi- 
nous presentation of ihe whole subject. His style is 
simple, lucid, aad forcible, a gry style, and the 
entire essay is fragrant with the incense which x 
reverent mind forms on the altar ¢ of a holy and 
cious God, It is an able and noble treatise.”—. 
Jord Courant. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUN- 
ishment. By Professor W. G. T. Shedd, 
D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


“Prof. Shedd deserves the thanks of the whole 
Christian community for his masterly defense of fun- 
damental truth - in this valuable and timely vol- 
ume.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


A LAYMAN’S STUDY OF THE ENG- 
lish Bible Considered in its Literary and 
Secular Aspects. By Francis Bowen, LL.D. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


“The work forms a ay addition to our biblical 
literature, and as such we heartily commend it. It is 
a credit to the author's scholarship ; it cannot be read 
without pleasure and profit.’ Church Press. 


SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
Life. By John De Witt, D.D., Professor 
in Lane Theological Seminary. 1 vol., 
8vo, $2.50. 


“We are inclined to consider es sermons as 
among the most e American 
a The ——_ aoa exce} ponally fan, and — 

ting, while its comprehensive sweep indicates 
usual strength of mental vision. The Sader will find 
in these sermons spiritual enrichment and mental 
invigoration.”—Chicago Interior. 


MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS 
Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century. By John Tulloch, D.D. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 


“ An interesting, notable, and extremely readable 
volume. It will not only attract and interest—it will 
be a potent factor in the further which its of that 
rocess of doctrinal amelioration w 
escribes.”"—New York Evening 


THE PENTATEUCH: Its Origin and 
Structure; An Examination of Recent 
Theories. By Edwin C. Bissell, D.D. 1 
vol., 8vo, $3.00. 

“The most systema’ 
the Pentateuch yet presented to the English public. MY 


is a contribution to the defense of ~~ "x7 


which no English-speaking student can Y afford - 
nore.—Sunday School Times. a 


ort. 





MY STUDY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D., author 
of “The Theory of Preaching,” “ Men and 
Books,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


a ‘cpg volume is full of en fulness and sug; ion. 
nd... has a real historical value. its leet ee 3 


fest sincerity throughout, and its freed 
bitter partisanship too common among ecclesiast 
controversialists.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
FAITH AND RATIONALISM. With 
short supplementary essays on Related 
Topics. By George P. Fisher, D.D. 1 vol., 
12mo, 75 cents. 
“ A new edition of this valuable book for popular 


circulation. Professor Fisher has one revised 
the pond omen and added notes and much interesting new 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75to50 cents. Postage l0c.extra 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 

read these lectures at the beginning of our min: 
course, The historical principles which Rawlinson 
and the wealth of facts which 


lays down and appli 

he subsidizes, remain in su rtof the divine Word 
nst current assailants. e are, therefore, glad to 

see this new edition of the lectures.”—Presbyterian 





Journal, Philadelphia, o 

“A book of great value , and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of tice th tee at —  enens day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 


weceey monuments of ee ee well as the re- 
le discoveries which have sooently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 


a qualihed for his work, and he has 
Bis vast res of knowl to confirm the histo 
aocuras ro the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.”"—. ist . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. . 
Price of each, $2.00 a copies. No extra 


charge for postage. than 100 copies at 
poe rate. Samples, 5 cents each. ‘Andee, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE STORY OF EASTER ; 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


IN SCRIP! E POEM AND SONG FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

By Rev. F.N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
Price, 5centseach. $4.00 per 100. 


Golden eee Se Bee and ‘Bible Gems for 1886.— 
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EVERYTHING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
At the lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


STER CONCERT EXERCISE. 


“VICTORY OVER, DEATH.” 
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Geikie’s Lit and Words of Christ 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
* Geikie,D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent s and sulorene Worle in style, earnestly devout in feel- 


Fay A work an eee what is the aoe 
point, it ty piri of true faith in in Christ. 
rejoice at creatior., and wonter a 
the extent of ofreading | it shows.'—-DE, “Deir 
“Asa re of the civilizatio: 


ch Nn. 0} of Christ's time ‘tone ond 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
for this Cook. Tt te digeated Knowledae; if wppoare 
now ; ita 
less in learned foot-notes than in loring of th 
Conybeare an owson have 


entire narrative. What 

done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not 1 full 
nor less tansinoun while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and rated into 
the itself.” — Harper's Magazine. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6II, 
and 
The Revised Version of A. D. 188i. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, Ag cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 


12 cents ex 
Thet ur clear and No one need be without 
Testament when prices are brought so low. 


Bold by 
THE PENN PUBLISHING ©O., 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


— 


THE TALKING SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


[Editorial in The Examiner.] 


One of our enterprising Sunday-school 
periodicals has stirred up quite a hor- 
net’s nest by making an energetic pro- 
test against the talking superintendent. 
This type of superintendent is one with 
which we are, most of us, too sadly fa- 
miliar. To his ill-directed zeal and elo- 
quence must be ascribed the ruin of more 
than one promising school, and the “ poor 
dying rate” at which many others live. 
At the risk of provoking another swarm 
of hornets, we must express strong ap- 
proval of our contemporary’s protest. 

A superintendent’s business is to super- 
intend. This proposition is all but axio- 
matic, yet it is constantly disregarded and 
practically disbelieved by many a super- 
intendent. It is not the superintendent’s 
business to teach the lesson—that is what 
the teachers are for; or to preach about 
the lesson—that is the pastor’s business ; 
or to indulge in general oratory—that is 
nobody’s business in the Sunday-school. 
The superintendent who understands the 
nature of his office realizes that his duties 
are those of an executive. He is not 
chosen to do the work of the teachers, but 
to see that they do it. He will best do 
his duty by giving all his energies to 
executive work—seeing that the scholars 
are properly graded, that suitable teachers 
are provided for each class, and that the 
business of the school is efficiently carried 
on. The Sunday-school exists for the study 
of theScriptures; thesuperintendent exists 
that this study may be prosecuted with 
system and consequent progress. 

The moment the superintendent begins 
to talk, with any other purpose than to 
promote the efficiency of the work of the 
school in studying the Scriptures, he is 
going beyond his office and in great dan- 
ger of making himself a nuisance, if not 
worse. A brief review of the lesson, in 
the form of questions, if skillfully done, 
will do good, and is capable of endless 
variety. An occasional address, of not 
more than five minutes, on some special 
topic connected with the lesson, if the 
superintendent really has something to 
say and knows how to say it, may not 
be a bad thing; yet even that is aside 
from his proper duties. But nothing can 
be more paralyzing to a school than a 
regular set speech or sermonette, every 
Sunday in the year, as a part of the clos- 
ing exercises. Some superintendents talk 
so well that their talking is always endura- 
ble, often enjoyable. Others are always 
prosy, long-winded, and dull. At its best, 
we may say of the speech that it has done 
no harm; at its worst, it is the death of 
the school. 

The set speech is an accusation and a 
confession. It is an accusation as regards 
the teachers that they have taught the 
lesson so badly that their work needs to 
be supplemented by instruction from the 
desk. It is a confession as regards the 
speaker himself that he has done his work 
as superintendent so poorly, that some 
preaching must be done to make good the 
deficiency. If the teachers are incompe- 
tent, they should be replaced with teach- 
ers who are competent, and if the superin- 
tendent cannot accomplish this, he is 
clearly unfit for his position. When he 
has accomplished it, may he not fairly 
assume that what he is about to say has 
already been said by the teachers—not so 
well, of course, as he can say it, but still 
said in their imperfect way—and pare his 
eloquence for a more suitable o. -asion? 

The most efficient superintendent- we 





have ever known was a man who could 
not, or believed that he could not, make 
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even a five-minute speech to the school ; 
the worst we have ever known was his 
successor, a man who always talked and 
never knew when to stop. There are 
many gradations between these two ex- 
tremes, but the former closely approached 
ideal excellence in the performance of the 
duties that properly belong to the super- 
intendent’s office. 





MAKING GOOD INFLUENCES. 
[By Miss Sadie E. White, in Leaflet No. 20 of the 
National Primary Union.] 

It is probable that we do not realize how 
few children there are in our classes who 
are surrounded by pure influences, both of 
persons and things, during the time in 
which they are not directly under our 
care. 

First, therefore, we should know in just 
what circumstances each child is placed; 
what there is about him to draw him 
heavenward, or to lead him down and 
down. 

It is hard work, we know, and harder 
still to apply the remedy when needed ; 
but observation can generally accomplish 
the one, and love, sympathy, and tact the 
other. The knowing about a child, in 
itself, isa far greater help than we think; 
for, knowing, we almost unconsciously 
make the lesson fit the need. Then we 
occasionally speak of mamma, or baby 
brother, or of some school occurrence ; and 
thus he, feeling that his teacher is watch- 
ing with interested eyes, is far more likely 
to make his life worthy of being watched. 

There are some children whose every 
home influence seemsimpure. We do not 
need to urge attention to these; from a 
faithful teacher they are sure to get help. 
It is the great mass of children—those 
coming from good, happy, often Christian 
homes—that most need us. Little chil- 
dren are the purest of all, but they are 
also the most susceptible of all—to evil, as 
well as to good; and parents, busy, or 
careless, sit by, and let the little hearts re- 
ceive impressions that nothing can ever 
efface. 

How shall we fight this evil, coming 
from schoolmates, playmates, servants, 
older brothers and sisters, and—yes, some- 
times from parents, whose words and 
actions are daily leading our _ ones 
away from the truth? 

First, then, we must make our Sunday 
teaching point the other way,—not down 
the vague pathway “Be good,” but to 
clear practical ways for little feet. The 
children must be taught plainly and forci- 
bly to think upon “ whatsoever things are 
honest, . ... pure, ... lovely, and of 
good report.” Let everything—prayer, 
song, lesson, verses, questioning—all point 
toward the life, and something must be 
accomplished. 

But once a week is so little! Yes, then 
we must have them about us more than 


“once a week, or we must be with them 


personally or by messenger of some kind. 
Flowers, plants, fruits, books, and letters 
are the best messengers. Tickets to some 
little entertainment are sometimes obtain- 
able. Form bands, have parties, give en- 
tertainments, make scrap-books, quilts, 
gather a library,—do anything and every- 
thing to fill their hours with purer life, 
purer redding, purer thoughts. It takes 
time, it takes thought, it takes love, it takes 
money; but—“ If any man lack, let him 
ask of God, and it shall be given him.” 

“Because they do not bring them to 
Christ while they are children, is why so 
many parents have to mourn over their 
grown sons and daughters caring nothing 
for the best things.” 

What you, dear teachers, av for them, 
must be done quickly; or, while we are 
deliberating what and how, they will be 


beyond our reach. . 


Does this seem to be putting too much 





upon you, making you responsible for 
them, not only while under your care, but 
for their whole future? Well, are you not 
striving to affect their future, even to all 
eternity? ... 

If you want to keep your boys (and 
girls), remember the words of a veteran 
teacher, who for twenty-eight years taught 
a class: “I have lived for that class, and 
that is what one must do who takes up the 
work,” 





A PROTEST. 


[J. B. Phipps, in The Sunday-school Magazine. ] 


I wonder if an old boy, who has not for- 
gotten that he once was a much younger 
boy, can be permitted to make a little 
speech in type against a custom that has 
taxed the patience of restless boys and 
girls since the far-away times when good 
eld Robert Raikes first gathered them 
together. This annihilator of patience 
referred to is the custom of inviting 
strangers and visiting brethren to make 
an address to the school. How few can 
do it acceptably is known only to those of 
long experience in lis to the “few 
remarks” that ramb bly through a 
half-hour of platitudes. 

Dear old Brother Dry-as-dust, when you 
speak to us in your Sunday-school address, 
why do you talk as though we were babes 
in intelligence? The boys and girls of 
to-day are capable of digesting a little 
mental meat, and not skimmed milk and 
water, given in unlimited quantity in lieu 
of quality. 

And, Professor Scatter-brain, we respect 
you highly, but when you set us up for 
a target, what is the use of your being 
loaded to the muzzle with little shot that 
only cause irritation, and never make a 
centre shot? 

And, Brother Smooth-bore, we have 
heard the solemn boom of your old mus- 
ket during many sessions of the school 
when you have loaded and fired at will. 
It makes a great noise, we freely admit, 
but you ought not to go gunning around 
the schools with it all the time. 

Brethren, there are many fields of labor 
in the Sunday-school work that you can- 
acceptably fill, but the supply of speech- 
makers is greater than the demand. A 
brief, plain, earnest talk to press some 
point in the lesson, or some special inter- 
est of the school, is often acceptable and 
beneficial; but it is doubtful if the usual 
call on a visiting brother to “talk lan- 
guage” to the school accomplishes good. 





THE TEACHER'S MOTIVE. 





[Canon Francis Pigou, in The [English] Sunday School 


Magazine ] 


Too many “ workers,” as parochial mis- 
sions abundantly prove,—I write from large | 
experience,—start with work for Christ 
instead of beginning with love for him; | | 
for it is an axiom of true religion that we | 
work from and not for life. It is first, | 
“Lovest thou me?” éhen “Feed my 
lambs.” And that love, if it is to con- 
strain, must be felt, as shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. I would say, 
therefore, to any teacher reading these | 
lines, as I have said to many, seek your- | 
self the teaching of God the Holy Ghost. | 
He convinces of sin. He takes of the 
things of Christ, and shows them unto 
men, He gives us to realize personally 
our personal sinfulness, our need of a 
Saviour’s blood-shedding. He applies to 
our sin-convicted souls that precious 
blood, and opens the eyes of our under- 
standing to see the great love of God in 
Christ. And as pardoned for his sake we 
understand his claim upon our heart’s de- 
votion, on our powers, time, gifts. We 
place ourselves at his disposal to be used 
by him in his bright, blessed, happy ser- 
yice. Then you have a message warm 


| with a mind enriched b; 





from your own heart for your class, In 


each child you will see a soul for which 
Jesus died. Experience of forgiveness 
and love will clothe your words with 
reality and power. You will pray for each 
child. You will give much more prayer- 
ful preparation to your lesson. You will 
be patient as God has been patient with 
you; gentle as Jesus has been gentle with 
you. You will see that, after all, nothing 
can make up for lack of personal piety in 
a teacher; that you must enforce and 
recommend what you teach by your own 
example. You will be careful about your 
dress, that Sunday-school be not a lesson 
in the latest fashions; for how often the 
seeds of personal vanity are sown in our 
Sunday-schools! You will be watchful in 
your week-day life, that in the character 
of your conversation, the nature of your 
amusements, the selection of books or 
companions, you do not stultify and neu- 
tralize your Sunday lessons. You will 
not be impatient of results, complaining 
of the children’s dullness, ready to give up 
your work because it does not bring to you 
the kind of reward or pleasure you had 
looked for; you will not be soon discour- 
aged, no! You will be content to labor 
on in his Spirit, who, though few believed 
in him, was obedient even unto death, and 
now sees something of the “ travail of his 
soul,” 

Results are with God. You cannot force 
conviction. You cannot create. You can 
only sow seed. You can only persuade. 
You can only pray. Enough for you to 
know that what you do is well pleasing in 
the sight of God as the offering of a grate- 
ful and loving heart. Enough for you to 
know that no word spoken for him ever 
falis to the ground. Enough for you to 
know that “labour in the Lord is not in 
vain.” And how know you but that in 
the day of Christ you may be given to know 
that your labor of “love” was blessed to 
some soul that shall thank you for it 
through all eternity ? 
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THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
< fie Andie pees World; Chaldea; Ass: Hoel 
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xs These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
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ket for anything like 80 low a price.” — Examiner 

* A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
~ with the facts of olden times. When he describes 

an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 

led to forget the long centuries that separate these 
scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquit 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and liv ng 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom 

defeat, or made radiant with the gore of some 
| Babylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated or 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

rom : 109 onbion es, one year ARM. 
10 to 19 copies... 
20 copies or over.. 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club # Ry = er grade, at these 
regular rates, one jitiona co 

The papers for a club will be on nt to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the prefe rence of subscrib- 
ers. The pape pers for a club should all go to one post- 
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poke and others in the same school get theirs 
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which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is poneret ~ some other 
s80n than the one who sent oe vious sabscriptio 
such person will oblige the blisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for kes the place of the one 
formed ear by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan 
the smaller schools, which, on account of havin a 
teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the pa Pep eopies 
accompanied by a statement that the number o les 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
ther must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
— number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 








“ 
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rs, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number £ Of conten in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement on 2 
the number of teachers in @ sc. For example: f 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this pina “for the Eline seb schools.’ 
Enough copies of any one issue of the rape toenable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, t, will be sent 


orough examination of oe paper ee La 

nm can be had thro 
copies of a single issue, the go wilt send (in dn 6 a 
e to one address) any number of copies each 
r four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
Bighty'< cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Egaghion, 27 Paternoster Row. 
eee be §, a 4 Boag | send The American Sunday Schoo! 


frohealers, price vwopence. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


A eo5t* FANCY WORK 


THE iE LADIES’ WN MANUAL oF FANCY WORK 


lain directions for 

ork, Knitting, Taiting, Gusch et “4 . 
Net_work, and all ki Fancy Needle Work. 
This Valuable Book ‘i. Deautifutly printed on 

@ tinted paper, and contains over 
§00 Ill u ust trations, Price 50 Cents. 
Comprising designs for Monograms, In’ 
Y Ro. O Stiteh, Point — Berlin an 


} 

§ ate 

ens for Doyles = Handkerchief bor- 
ders, 
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Mosrams, Holbein work, Java Canvas, 
‘urkish Rugs, Toilet Cushions, Foot 
Stools, Work Baskets, Lambre- 
‘ns, Work Bags, Baskets, 
‘able-patterns, Folding Screens, 

Sofa Cushions, bag 
Wall Pockets, wel Racks, 
= Tidies,Catchalla, ae oy 
School Bags, Patch Work, Tri- 
cot and Burlaps, Wood Baskets, 
Bibs, Shoe Bags, Jewel Boxes, 
Knitted Jackets, Pillow Shams, 
~ AL. - of other designs 


aver 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS with EACH DESICN. 
r AB. in her ogee BI pve: “The 
pa... Sie sits te tewbuy e. n its compass @ greater va- 
riety of excellent = atl one’of which is useful for dress 





or household decoration—th: ave ever before: been 
within the leaves of one ye 


PRIOE, POST-PAID, 59 CENTS. 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Pla 





Our Factory Ends of Raber Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we Fan. entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 eants per box. 
Club orders iA ten ees eet one extra. 


ae to it THE PORAINERD. 2" Annsrhene 
ARM 
srodt si an Seoataee tk See St., Phil ona 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
Philadelphia, Cor, Chestnut and lith Streets, 





KNITTING f AND CROC 


, that one can 
Soto fui 





200 ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE, 50 
All known stitch 


Macrame, and 

Work areiit described and made pial 
neand dircations areatven to Kal 
Undervests, Shirts, Petticoats, ets, Shaw 
Edging. Comforters, Lace, be 
Drawers, Knee-Caps, Stockings, Mittens, 
, Rugs, Infants’ Bottines, ee Crcees pubitate 
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PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JENNY JUNE'S BOOKS,FoR LADIES, 
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Socks, Boots, Blippers, 
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blished. Price, post-paid, 50 Cents. 


NEEDLE-WORK! A Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroidery and Drawn Work. 
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Stam 
ing for others with our TISTEC P FO 
PATT 


r is T 

ns 30 useful Patterns (full By 
own Initiaisin Sbanseome letter for marking a 
chiefs, etc., box each of Light and Dark Powde 
and directions for Indelible Stamping. and a 
Banner on C oe Cover, stamped ready 
broider or Paint, for90c. Manual or Needle- 
work, teachi ails cous —_ in Se oat , Knit- 
ting, etc., s, ibe. A 2 above 
» postpaid. we senda ode peckag of 15 vertra rad 
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in this advertisement. $2.25. 
r B CO., Manufacturers 

5 38 West 14th St., New York. 


NO TIME 10 BE LOST 


If retail buyers of Carpets want more 
than full value for their money, they 
should come at once to our store. In 
order not to disappoint our old cus- 
tomers who have been unable to call 
before, we will continue our successful 
sale of Moquette Carpets at $1.15, and, 
as only a few of the old patterns remain, 
we have added seven others (good ones), 
all to be sold at the same low price. 
Such an offer as this will, if appreciated, 
fill our large rooms with buyers. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Standard silk 


Use Eureka Sewing Silk. Shien 


FY" it perfe “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists 
perfectly. Sold by first-class retail stores. 


FOR DIABETES.’ 
D e BILITY, and 
CHILDREN’S FOOD. 
Free from Br Starch. 
Bread ama ‘Gem ee eke free to or 4 
cians and clergymen who will pay transportation. 


FLOUR == 











FARWELL & RHINES, 
Proprietors, 
WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 











Not — reas ngs. = Mighty nutritious. 
A perfect food for sic well. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER a co. Philadelphia. 
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Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to 


orders our celebrated 
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Gold Band Rose Diner See er ees 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and School Dictionaries of 


JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 
viations, BRules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 


Profusely lilustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed rman paid,and Free of charge. 
Buy box f nonatne ELECTRIC 
SOAP. where this order is presented (you have 
to use soap every week, and this soap improves 
by age, and is BEST of al ll). Take off all the 
wra rs, Wrap them up like a newspaper, and 
mailthem tous. (P on them thus wrapped 
is only three cents.) r addressing the pack- 
e to us, write across ‘the left-hand corner of it, 
Return to,” ete., addin biped full name and 
address. On receip' t of the wrappers, we will 
mail to you, postage paid, and tree of all expense 
to you, > of these Dictionaries. We re’ wh, 
any Bank or Grocer in the United States 
our responsibility, 


= CRACIN « CO.., 


= 119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


McKEONE'’S 
SWAN SOAP 


FLOATS ON WATER. 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE SOAP. ESPECIL 
RECOMMENDED FOR WASHING FINE 








ALLY 
GOODS. 
AS A TOILET SOAP IT IS UNEQUALED, AND 
at ONE-FIFTH tHe COST or STANDARD MAKES 
OF FANCY SOAPS. 

Sole Manufacturers, 
CHAS. McKEONE & SON, Philadelphia. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
one i by onenete of housekeepers. Your 
Ask him for it. 
. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


ve it ~s ow 


Grocer 
DS. WILIBERGER. Prop. 








Pome; thic Veterinary Medicines and works giv- 
ing pl in zoctiogs: for their meare found in stock 
at Boerick ¢ & Tafel’s Pharmacy, 1011 Arch St., Phila. 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatism and Kid- 
© Spring Co., 
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AS I CAME DOWN FROM 
LEBANON. 
[Clinton Scollard, in Lippincott’s.] 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Came winding, wandering slowly down 
Through mountain-passes bleak and brown, 
The cloudless day was wellnigh done. 

The city, like an opal set 

In emerald, showed each minaret 

Afire with radiant beams of sun, 

And glistened orange, fig, and lime, 
Where song-birds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava, in the dying glow, 

Through olive orchards far below, 

I saw the murmuring river run ; 

And ’neath the wall, within the sand, 
Swart shaykhs from distant Samarcand, 
With precious spices they had won, 

Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

I saw strange men from lands afar 

In mosque and square and gay bazaar— 
The Magi that the Muslim shun, 

‘And grave effendi from Stamboul 

Who sherbet sip in corners cool ; 
And from the balconies o’errun 

With roses gleamed the eyes of those 
Who dwell in still seraglios, 

As I came dowr from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

The flaming flower of daytime died, 

And Night, arrayed as is a bride © 

y~ § some great king in garments spun 
ec urple and the finest gold 

Outbloomed in glories manifo 1d, 

Until the moon, above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade, 

Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 

As I came down from Lebanon. . 





A LADY’S EXPERIENCE ON 
THE DESERT. 


[Isabella Bird Bishop, in The Leisure Hour.] 


All this region | the north-western stretch 
of the peninsula] looks like the level 
beach of asea. The Red Sea must have 
covered it at one time. It is hard sand 
and gravel, and as easy to walk upon as a 
gravel walk. When I can walk no farther, 
my camel, with much difficulty and many 
objurgations, is made to lie down. Hassan 
stands at one side and the shaykh on the 
other, and with Hassan’s help I attempt 
to take. a flying leap into the middle of 
the saddle. Sometimes this is successful 
the first time, and, if it is, Hassan puts an 
arm in front of me and the sheykh puts 
an arm behind me, and the dreadful mo- 
ment arrives, which I am more cowardl 
about each time. The camel, with a jerk 
which might dislocate one’s ‘neck yjumps 
on his ‘knees, nearly throwing me bake 
wards, then another violent jerk brings 
him to his haunches, and would throw 
me over his head but for Hassan’s arm 
then the forward movement is arrested 
by another jerk which sets him on his 
four legs and leaves me breathless on the 
lofty elevation of his hump. This process 
is reversed as one dismounts, and is re- 
peated six times daily! But "things are 
not always so comparatively smooth, for 
just as I am prepared to spring the brute 
makes a snarling lunge with his teeth 
either at me or his driver, or just as I am 
half up jerks himself uP on his four legs 
and the whole process has to be gone over 
again. Yesterday I had just touched the 
saddle when by a rapid movement he * 
threw me off sidewise, and this mornin 
jerking himself up before I had clutch 
firm hold of the saddle, he threw me over 
his shoulders and bruised me a good deal. 
After bein ae the caravan strag- 
gles in single file, Hassan bringing up the 
rear, my camel being led, and then for 
four or five hours we crawl over the burn- 
ing, enone beng T now understand what 
is meant by “As a hireling earnestly 
desireth the shadow.” At 8.30 A. M. the 
shadow of my driver isfully eight feet long, 
and as the morning wears by, it shortens 
to something a little over two feet; then 
I know that noon has come. The camels 
halt, and if there be a rock which casts a 
shadow Hassan lays a blanket in the 
shade for me, and. while the Bed’ween 
smoke and sleep for an hour, I read the 
Scripture account of the wanderings, and 
lunch on a cluster of raisins. I am learn- 
ing a deep sympathy with the Israelites, 
and their unbelief and murmurings be- 
come more intelligible as the days go by. 
How terrible must have been the trudge 
through this “ waste howling wilderness,” 
how bitter the regrets for the green valley 
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of the Nile, how weary the barren sands, 
how terrible the burning - heat! Better 
than all do I understand the simile, “ the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary ‘land.” 
To-day on the parched plain no rock was 
found to give shelter in the heat of noon. 
There was but a big stone about two feet 
high, under the lee of which the Arabs 
scraped a big hole into which I crawled 
and lay down screened by a blanket lai 
over my double umbrella. The sand was 
burning even through my clothing. 

After this halt the baggage-camel and 
the sheykh start early, so that I may find 
my tent pitched when I arrive at the 
camping-ground, and I, with Hassan and 
my driver, follow. Then come five ex- 
hausting hours over the blinding, burning 
sand, and oh! how eagerly I watch the 
driver's lengthening shadow growing, 
growing, growing, till it slants surely 
twenty feet across the sand, and then in 
the distance I see my white tent, and 
soon the day’s toils are done. The cam- 
els are turned loose for a short time to 
browse upon such scanty herbage as ex- 
ists—grey and bitter—some species of 
artemisia, the tamarisk and the acacia. 
The Bed’ween make a fire of the dried 
camel’s-dung which they have picked up 
on the way, to which is added a little 
charcoal which they have brought from 
Egypt, at which they boil their coffee and 
roast their maize ; and I take my supper, 
which consists uniformly of a cup of 
Liebig’s extract and a basin of stirabout 
with a little raspberry jam. The camels 
are then brought in and made to lie round 
the fire, looking like “wrecked ships.” 
The Arabs talk and smoke, then putting 
on their goat’s-hair cloaks, lie down to 
sleep outside their camels; Hassan retires 
into his small bell tent, out of which his 
feet protrude; and by the time that it is 
quite dark the camp is quiet, till the 
gru nting and roaring of the camels at day- 

reak awake me. 
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fine steel portrait, $1 00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
‘I tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
n, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan roe 4 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the m 
of work that have been introduced by that annetified 
common sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model Na yeep and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the Precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ng in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, aes 
ble lish, and with a directness that e 
holds the attention to the narrative from weeMinioe to 
end..... The story is one that will be cf great serv on 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves. 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
° A di ic statement of what a superintendent 
ongait it to be is well, but eae nn of thetrue super- 
intendent in his stife is . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped’ rj this book. We commend 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 








ne all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 





From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are miputely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, ifsome means could bedevised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwarey © digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
tas superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
vl toallaspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
men,” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

* Itis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted | superintendent actually was. 
It is written in aco but warmstyle, and is Pich in 
every page with vabiable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great fet age be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful jand effec 
tive toller in an excellent and worthy cause,” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 WalnutSt., Philadelphia Pa. 





Illustrating Lesson of April 4, 


shall take pleasure in commending them to 
they are ronmental and help to culti 
respectfully, 


Wow Sdalhn & sarny Satie 


1886, The Word Made Flesh, 


iS A REPRESENTATION OF THE CHILD JESUS IN THE MANCER. 


The conceptions are natural, scriptural, and illustrative, and the artistic execution almost faultless. I 
to our Sunday-schools. They not only illustrate the lessons, but 
vate the taste of the children. They are in every way helpful. Yours 
E. CUNNYNGHAM (of the International Sunday-school n Committee). 

Size, 26238. Printed in Colors. 


Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, $5.00 per year. postage prepaid. 
« “ id id “ “ 1.25 +“ quarter, “ ‘ 
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AMERICAN CLUB 
ICE AND ROLLER 
SEATES. 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 





SCROLL SAWS, TOOL CHESTS, SKATES, TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
1 ij * 


ACME ICE & ROLLER 
ve mm hen 


All Clamp ots, to $6.80 
Roller Sunes, 60 Po 


CARPENTERS TOOLS 


Send for cnthitivne: 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 & 1025 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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Established 185% 


hurches the trade, 
» t be deceived by ews imitations. 
L. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Yo 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Let a 
arg wy sy oa yi een gg Tee 
SHAN E& CO. Tress 


c 
timore, Md. 


Mention this paper. eS 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for See bee 
OEY Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LLY 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent 


*VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, oO. 


Sunday-school Bantiers, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 














C i U RCH Furnitare. eond, So circulars 
Stained Glass. 
Banners. 127W. whee cater 








MAGIC LiSaRNS Serie 


Church Lam Send for Catalogue. A.J.Weide 


ner, 36 South Second St., Phila 


PIANOFORTES. 


Tone, Touch b Workmanship ant Durability, 


ore KNABE & Co., 
West Baltimore Street, 
112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 


and Church Committees 
ORG A NS Descriptive Circulars, which one 


Sent free on application. 
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= |THE SANITARY CABINET 


COMMODE AND BIDET. 


For the aged, the invalid, or weakly a. or for 
those afflicted with hemorrhoids or similar diseases, 
the Sanitary Cabinet will be found invaluable, also 
in all female diseases for bathing and Le The 
water in the Bidet may be kept warm b. ang» 
small lamp under it. The safety, ease, an mofort in 
using is not equalled by anyth ng now in “wee. The 
apparatus is concealed from view, when not in use, ina 
neat walnut or cherry case, finely finished. Deserip- 
tive Cireulars on Application. Can be seen at 
the rooms of the 


E. S. FARSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


220 Dock Strect, PHILADELPHIA, P 
Lupu THE co . 


G CHAIR. 
G CHAIR, 


wrap Tavalia ces r Comin 
ES. Price, $7 


t., PHILA. PA. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut 00 Philadel hia. Plate and 56 Visit- 
ing Cards, Wedding nvitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. “lemmples and ican on application. 








Piano 





ASON & HAMLIN 
AY Baronets Se , NEW. YORI, CHICAGG. 


Buy “‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 






scourate velasbis 

rise of VEGETABLE 

end ULBG, eto. Invaluable 
bo y te Market tama ‘Send for it. & 


M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


THE BEST SEEDS|"3= 


FREE. 
JOHNSON & u STOKES, 5 Seed Gra Growers, ae PA. 




















SEFDS:f ANTS oN AGES. PARE 
Por eee GaTA Address The 


EST GROVE, Pa. 
re ur rm Bal and Plants, send to 
SOHN LEWIS ILDS, Floral, QueensCo., N.Y. 


MONUMENTAL 24.524 Wohk 


D 
RANITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, = yee Street, Philadelphia. 


UBBER ROOFIN Cheapest, Best. Write for 
, sample, Indiana Saint & Roofing Co., New York. 


END FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
CHADBOREN & COLDWELL M’f'g Co.,Newburgh,N Y 


fe PATENT CYLINDRICAL ADWUSTABLE STOOLS, 





























Lakeside Manufacturing Co., Chicago, I 
| 7968AEES % 
aJ, INVESTMENT, 
hoe eee ee 
pa C or improved farms in Minnesota. Iowa, 


orl worth three tee wixt cimee the «the loan, 


a selected locations 
of Somm Speen ot Sree eat 





5 HEBANER NNN Eg ep uts eine 


TRY ———- ° 
SEEDS and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St, I Philadelphia. 





Office in Ueniason 8 Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital $100,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance and 

all other claimns...................... 1,070,610.92 
Surplus over all Liabilities 4ibot 447,821.13 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1886, 
$1,918,482.08. 





DIRECTORS : 
T. H. Montgomery, William Ww. Paul 
mberton 8. Hutchinson, 


John Welsh, 
Py Biddle, 
Israel Morris, Charles P. Perot, 
"Joseph E. f. Gillingham, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec. 
RiGHARD MARIS, Assist. Sec. 


THE UNION TRUST CO, 


6il and 613 Chestnut St., 


PHILA DELYHriIA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


07 WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


In Sums from $200 to $5,000. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 


Also, a Limited Amount of 


6% First Mortgage Bonds. 
| Particulars on Application. 














et cent. Conservative investmentsin First 
Farm 





ge ns in Minnesota and Da- 

kota. 7 per cent. with — pons interest 

ees 4 , at on pon re) Mal, an0-000. 

ve years, “ 000. 

Over $600,000 loaned aes a pital, § loss. 

Bonds and warrants for sale. Send for circular, 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. KH Rol llins, Dover, N. H. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Guaranty Savin; fe 
Manchester, N. H. ; Seco gecond Nationa monk ashua, 
N. H.; Rev. G. N. Bryant, East Tilto N.'H.; Rev. 
N. W. ‘Carey, 2036 Christian Street, Philadeiphis, Pa.; 
Conareaationalist> N. Y. Independent 


PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS 


$400,000 loaned without loss. Satisfactory 
testimonials, information and references fur- 
nished upon application. Mortgages, guaran- 
toed rincipal nd interest, for sale in amounts 
, #700 100, $800, $1,000, $1,200, 

#1, 500, $2,000 and ‘upward, b 

B. MILLER, Attorney at Law, 

40 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Reference—Providence Life and Trust Co., Philada. 


MNEs ge 


CAPITAL P} D SURPLUS, 6 


ee 





able in NX. Os Trrivalled 


fection. 
: ny.6 Gity: Nat’ Bm nk La ; 
a i] iBank. , Pea ad, n iran 
pak and full laformation m — On N.Y. 

& Phila. 5.¥.Office, 137 








PROFITABLE EMELOLMEN:. 


THE FIDELITY 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


NUT ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Gives exceptionally liberal inducements to Agents. It has 
$12,000,000 insurance. $325,000 cash and other assets. 
It furnishes absolute jnonrance at Galt the level 
premium rates. Educated, e ic, reiable men 
should address _L. G. FO SE; President. 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








YITeYall ' FARMS & MILLS 
i a4 Sale & Exchange, 
_R. B. CHAF ty tae 








THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








| 5° THE TRAVELERS 3350" 
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H. H. «ot AMMEN’S 


OCKY- - MOUNTAIN 


Al JUVENILE CABINET 


Our 85c. g eg a ae 63 


inches—is a Ta & 7,0 

grey arranged. Oren cts ta consiots of Gold, 
iver, Zinc, daria, Curl ‘opaz, Amazon Stone, 

Felds: uprite, | toclana and Satin Spars, Carne- 






TT Vari etite, Fluorspar, Chalee. 
ten, Poench cer Bilcthed a ods ‘ods, and 2 Biot hers equally 
rare and desirab Cabinet are 


#AOCKY- INES 


ojle'e Sa 
rs 





= 


i ie! 


i 





Vows 








= 


e/wieaa 











RE 
aye 





contained ina pw Le and Jy finished pasteboard box, 
divided into nee Tipeteation), ie which the 

objects are A We ai is sent with 
each Cabinet, ving the history, send uses of 
the differen 1. ni and gems. ry. proper’ Fouget greater retarna 
for | our money in knowledge, by 
gone ofthese sepineses of Rocky Mountain 

finera * 
the cost e five this in 

the heart of the ‘ Hecke oo collect our own 
and sell enormous —* SEN 

or money order) once, Upon 
amount, we will send you 
. ~~ ag aged Sent rame 

er is recetv: MMEN, Mi 
Ww. Denver, Col. 


NEW PORTRAITS OF 
BISMARCK. 


4“ The Capitulation of 
ian.”’ * Bismarck 
renailles.” °° The 









u 
Road,” and numerous 
other ‘Etchings and 
vi amon, 
our recent arrivals. A 
atimcdve and beausifal 
rhome 


YI, gifts, etc. ope: 
= rrors, poatetel 
and Cabin 
in the anew nates variety. 
All the 


ROGERS GROUPS. 
JAS. 8. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 





Look for something about 


WILBUR'S 
NEXT WEEK. 


ordinary use, it will ran ONE YEAR WITHOUT ATTEN- 
TION OR font Always ready, does not corrode 
when notinu Its cost and running expense is less 
than thatofacid! batteries. Has three currents, is nickel- 
ae. and moan nos er ag Fee ge 
REELE ephone, and Elec- 
trical Tonbruenemes 5 ooo na Dey erat, New York. 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
andthe Barren Fig-Tree. With alife ot Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 840 pages, Cloth,$1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world he 

in soma’ form the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; n y 
one ina hundred possesses ry other of Bunyan’s 
works, though ‘con are f them would be reck- 
oned without i Yhristian literature, were 
the former notin y SR In this form, at a price 
beygud eeneees, it ought to find its way into thou- 
sands 


"THE PENN PUBLISHING CQ, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send_80 cents | 
with c 4 7 oF 
SSF Shae as Cram’s or Soe 














THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 


Pricd-of tho Gebool MOMs isis saciesiccsesesssssosvvsuss sdvessigs setbeodse vonssabssucedenes $1.50 » dozen. 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition........ Wilt itaae ds -dor0st cococgton gstoovdie vdiees URES MEME 3.00 a dozen. 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocketin the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded, 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school, It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. Jf you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded, 


Price of size for 32 classes, OF lOB8 ..............seceseser veseesses ve Souaes studs jee debisteseattish eck iavds $1.00 
Price of size for 50 classes, OF 1es8...................+sssseeree sececsees sseees édcvcess cacedscosene sestoc cso GhO 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.” —Central Baptist, St. Louis, 











EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intel ectual wes by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an pov nc life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
pu 4 yoetyn pler, so they attain them more compietely than he does. The life of a a wild 

uck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. Many. of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowl of the hives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
wey to contend al, Nor is it too much to say, that if'a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in at all his work should be made as easy as the ‘et elas | 
meunee ‘find in that very facility itself a condidien «most uufevorable to his 
growth.@ So that, however circumstances may ar us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skil 
consist in ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and tion of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as — as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture duri through life, it is of little consequence where he 
uired it, or how. The schoo oe the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost alwa: . redominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of their opportunities were not more abundant, as of = that they 
so often missed op seolises which they a have turned to better account. ave written 
for all classes, in t' dnd conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.” 


Cloth binding, 60 cts,; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made’éxpressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Bex. 158 Jacksonville, Florida. 
qet this paper.“@a 


Fan's faa’ of Martyrs, 





ae 


History o is ives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant @ »f the Primitive as well 
as the Pr¢ Martyrs, from the com- 
mencemen S ristianity to the latest 
periods of _“,jsn-und Papish Persecution. 


To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 


For sale by 
: PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Invaluable to: Every: Lady! 
panne, Ladies, Manual of F. Bee he dln wart ws enaiear Needie Work, 
has a bundsome cover, 


aa Gains as, Price oui "50 cents! 


Nemes 
wesmet, Tei seria Turkish elles 
its, Lam- 








thy of desire, to th: baw age be rN 
eB over 
this book a useful companion and invaluable te all who love fancy work. Plaie 


oles Tae ih dees Gees tim to sauply wiibia is oumpue Sgreniar 
decoration—than 
” Address 





Ce See edb wee, of which I for dress have 


been gathered within the leaves of 
PENN KN PUBLISHING 60., 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


In i seca dead, oi: eielials Neilelny avehereleg thiglling acuerttaed, (eile putes’, 
you will oblige the publisher, hea eer eiverier, Oy, atiag at pow weer Me erry: 











catalogues, please apply to Miss F. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Yend for Cata eof the NATIONAI. SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 


OLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 1200 ChestnutSt., 
Phila. The Leading School of Business Sciences. 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 


valuable information free. in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, Boston. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls pani Hd 1519 

















Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, Senoo! for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth ins 


Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philade shia. r 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


A Boarding-school for Girls, pit. 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Be pends r Welles- 
1 Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 

ellesley on our certificate Reopens he it. 17. aT: one 











LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREZN FOUNDATION. 
Applications for admission should be made from 3 to 6 

months in advance of date of entrance. For Catalo 
containing Courses of Study and Calendar, and 
other information address 

J.C. MACKENZIE, Px. D., Lawrenceville. N. Js 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Rev. J. H. B pen ran a a * President. 
Four Courses of Si tudy 
Technical and. 
‘ost Graduate. 
"tions for admbsion reer, 16th. Examina- 
tions for admission Tues. ae eee 
For Cotalonees of 
Pee A. M., Secretary. 





Kelfe fer, ex-S) 






bin 

- gow tuition. “Gi and Penma: 
ship. rsonal management of F. W. Wil. 
liss, Private resen Re rier of Hon. J. Warren 


er Lower House of Congress. Cata- 
logue 400 students free. Address, 1g 


WILLISS’ COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, 0. 








Brrorp CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For iculars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
CHESTNUT STREET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








wr wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 


books. Address,A. D. Worthington &Co., Hartford, Ct. 





IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printin 


Stam: 
ples free. J. M. Mitten Go. Chex Setters. oO 





HRIST 1.50. 
© Union Publishing Co., ines Chestat Se 


IN THE GOSPELS. wanted. 
opie Pa. 





Wo peek yous in your rocaten, te = Rey ne 


ple free. Address E. S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Me. 









of living intellectually does not so much | 





ej Send ~[paRe 
and Heaven, prose 


SS ii ea: 
iter. for outta ‘Also S Fase 


Bible, $1.75. By mail. EB Tan Bway, N, Y. 





calars free. 
atonce. CHAMPION 


We Want Agents 


in all parts of coun best 
will pe oO te try, to sell the 


k ever invented. It 


an Seen vomtlissee eae at rattlin 
of ty) to agents. ts. & 
Cre ee © ph anomnndndn. g nt- 


rs, and others out of emplo Tags Prices and Cir- 
Samples by maill0 cts. Secure agency 
eTY Lock & NovEetry to. 


iM CANAL : CLEVELAND, O. 





BOOK AGE 


By John B. Gough. 
Pima crane ns sys of, Gxting tas > 
the and sath of Me, Gr Mr. Ge st 














AGENTS WANTED, 


BIG To PAM! 4 A pout 
SAMPLES, 


erybody. 
case Nt mag WIGHT L Levels 
our terms, —_— TO ALL. 
Address 


Send your address, and 2 stamps for 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


BABYS. BIRTHDAY 














Hichardson & Co. 





|CAND Yoon A 





BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA.. - 





Ask Your Grocer ,For 2oBEINS. 








ment in The Sunday School Times. 


AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N.Y. Send stamps for circular. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit onlyjadv <qtiocmponts that are dee: ta orth 


@ publisher will refund subscribers a any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 














